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LEADING ARTICLES—June 6, 1913. 


POSITION OF COMPANY UNTENABLE. 
WHY WEST VIRGINIA IS DIFFERENT. 
MUSICIANS’ FESTIVAL AND PICNIC. 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND WAGES. 
GOLDMAN ON SYNDICALISM. 


LABOR CLARION. 


NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 
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BADGES 
BANNERS 
REGALIA 


LAPEL BUTTONS 
SOUVENIRS 
CATALOGS 


Commercial Printing 


Originality is our 
Specialty 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 
PRINTING :: PUBLISHING 
880 Mission Street ces fo6e 


A STOCK OF UNION LABEL PAPER ALWAYS ON HAND 


San Francisco 


Would You Go Back 


to the days of long and tedious journeys that were before the 
coming of the railroad, the electric car and automobile? With 
them, have come more comforts, greater leisure,—time for larger 
accomplishment. 


Hale’s Crescent Sewing Machine 
—— A Forward Move —— 


The women who own them 
would never consent to go back 
to the days of exasperatingly 
slow hand needlework. NOW 
there is so much more time for 
other household endeavor, and 
the day’s work is done without 
the terrible drudgery that makes 
a woman prematurely old. 


Hale’s “Crescent” combines 
the improvements and conven- 
iences of many machines into 
one—and is sold at nearly half 
the usual price. Only $25.00, 
guaranteed for 10 years. 


Bring this advertisement with you for a demon- 
stration and an explanation of our easy pay- 
ment terms, whereby you can ‘‘Pay as You 
Sew.” - - - - Third Floor. 


New Retail = } “ 
Center — > at Fifth 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 
the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 
quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


3146 FOURTEENTH STREET 


Friday, June 6, 1913. 
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POSITION OF COMPANY 
UNTENABLE 


There has been little or no change during the past week in the 
strike of the Light and Power Council against the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, except that service furnished by that corporation 
is becoming more demoralized as the days pass. 


Special meetings are being held by three organizations which 
have members employed by the company, yet which are not affiliated 
with the Light and Power Council, for the purpose of taking strike 
votes. It is, therefore, probable other organizations will have called 
their men out before this paper reaches its readers, though at this 
time the result of the vote is not known. 

The position assumed by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
in this controversy can by no stretch of the imagination be justified. 
In fact many of its actions are deserving of severe and vigorous 
condemnation at the hands of those who believe in fair and open 
discussion of differences as a means of solving industrial problems. 

While the company was engaged in carrying on negotiations 
with peace envoys looking to the settlement of the strike, it was 
surreptitiously conducting a conference with others which would 
make a settlement almost impossible. Representatives of the San 
Francisco Labor Council were tirelessly working to bring the con- 
tending parties together, and the officials of the company were hypo- 
critically encouraging these efforts while parleying for time to 
enter into agreements with others which would prevent the consum- 
mation of the endeavors of the Labor Council representatives, and 
which could serve no other purpose. 

The agreements Signed with Vice-President Grasser of the 
McNulty electrical workers covering outside work, were known to 
the officials of the corporation signing them to be worthless so far 
as compliance with their terms was concerned. Well did these offi- 
cials know that Mr. Grasser could not furnish the company with a 
sufficient number of competent outside electrical workers to make a 
respectable showing. ; 

It is plain to any observer the company simply desired these 
contracts for the purpose of using them as a club over the heads 
of the strikers in an effort to beat them into subjection, and in 
order to accomplish this purpose disgraceful deceit was practiced 
in negotiating with those whose desire was for peace and harmony 
in San Francisco’s industries. 

If by any process of reasoning the corporation officials can find 
moral justification for their conduct in this respect, we are prepared 
to admit they are enigmas to us. To wilfully, maliciously and per- 
sistently convey to peace representatives the idea that peace was 
desired when in reality secret preparations were being made and 
alliances formed for the sole purpose of preventing the bringing 
about of peace, is to import the morality of the Turk to San Fran- 
cisco, and is wholly indefensible even by corporation officials in 
this age of greed and grab. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company, in spite of these uncon- 
tradicted facts, now assumes the position that it is a great moral 
agent and cannot, with honor, repudiate the contracts thus disgrace- 
fully entered into. Why this sudden moral awakening? Why this 
desire to hold the provisions of a scapegoat agreement sacred, when 
the very agreement itself was entered into by wading through days 
of deception ? 


But, entirely aside from the moral aspect of the situation, the 
fact remains there has never been a time, from the day the contract 
was signed to the present moment, when there was the faintest hope 
that the organization entering into the agreement would be able to 
fulfill its obligations in the premises. Therefore there has never 
been a time when there was not abundant opportunity, without any 
pangs of conscience, for the company to abrogate the contract if it 
desires to be reasonable and negotiate with its former employees in 
an effort to settle the present controversy and relieve the city of the 
disagreeable consequences. The officials of the company have not 
been acting in a manner calculated to inspire confidence in their 
sincerity. There has been too much secrecy. A just cause needs 
no surreptitious conduct to sustain it, yet the company has been 
deceiving the public from the beginning by hiding the facts and 
playing the role of injured innocence. 

On the other hand, the Light and Power Council has taken the 
public unreservedly into its confidence and given plain, open and 
frank statements to all inquiries. The Council, in the interest of 
peace and harmony, has even gone so far as to waive, by referen- 
dum vote, its demand for recognition at the hands of the company. 
In every instance the Light and Power Council has shown its dis- 
position to settle the controversy. But the company seems to have 
taken the spirit of fairness displayed by the strikers as an indication 
of weakness on their part, a mistake commonly made by those who 
are incapable of compromising in the interest of peace and harmony. 

There is no weakness in the Light and Power Council. The 
direct contrary is the fact. The Light and Power Council is abso- 
lute master of the situation. This truth is patent to those who 
nightly see the district covered by the strike in darkness. 


In view of these facts, and they are facts beyond the possibility 
of doubt, the Pacific Gas aml Electric Company must shoulder the 
responsibility for the continuance of the strike. The inconvenience 
to which the general public is subjected because of the prolonging 
of the struggle must be charged to the stubbornness and greed of 
the officials of this big corporation, 

There can be but one outcome to the controversy—the complete 
defeat of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, and if its officers 
possessed just ordinary discernment they would be able to see the 
utter futility of longer prolonging the agony. 

The ultimate end is certain to compel the company to treat with 
the strikers and with the Light and Power Council as a body, and 
the exercise of common sense would dictate the value of a speedy and 
harmonious adjustment of the present dispute to the company. 

The people have been paying prices for the product of the 
company which warrant a decent wage for employees, and for this 
reason, if for none other, there is absolutely no hope of public 
sympathy being drawn away from the strikers. It is with them now 
and it will remain with them to the final end. 

We say to both the McNulty electrical men and to the gas and 
electric company, ‘the wise thing to do is to abrogate the contracts 
which prevent an early adjustment of this controversy, and let there 
be an end to it. Stubbornness and unreason have held sway long 
enough. Let reason and fairness have an inning. 


——— Ss | 
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LABOR CLARION. 


WHY WEST VIRGINIA IS DIFFERENT. 
By Frank J. Hayes. 

The conditions in West Virginia are different 
from those.in other states. The mining camps 
are situated in the mountains. 

The coal companies own practically all of the 
land, the houses and the stores in the mining 
territory, making it necessary for the Coal 
Miners’ Union to feed, clothe and house the 
strikers upon the beginning of any struggle. 

This condition does not obtain in the large in- 
dustrial centers. Without taking this into ac- 
count it is impossible to properly comprehend 
the problem presented by the West Virginia sit- 
uation. 

These conditions have developed a feudal state 
in the coal mining regions that find no compari- 
son except in the Feudalism of the middle ages. 

It will take more than a few weeks or months 
to bring the West Virginia coal mining situa- 
tion to a successful termination for the workers. 

It is a long drawn out struggle that will take 
time, energy and perseverance to bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

In fighting the situation in the New River 
district the Miners’ Union has adopted a plan 
of taking care of every miner who is discharged 
because of his allegiance to and membership in 
the Coal Miners’ Union. 

Every time a miner is discharged because of 
activity in behalf of the miners’ organization we 
propose to make an organizer out of him and to 
keep him in the vicinity of the mine from which 
he is discharged. 

Thus supported by the organization he will 
continue to talk unionism to his comrades in the 
mines. He will be a source of encouragement to 
the timid miner who fears discharge and dis- 
crimination. With the fear of starvation and 
eviction removed he will be in a position to en- 
list in the fight for the emancipation of his fel- 
low workers. 

We understand a splendid spirit for organiza- 
tion prevails among the miners in the New River 
field. If there is any great opposition to this 
plan of organization, we will likely call out every 
worker in this particular region. We feel, how- 
ever, that success will soon crown our efforts and 
that within the space of a few months the New 
River district will be one of the best organized 
under our jurisdiction. 

We intend to pursue the same course with all 
the other coal fields in the state and feel satis- 
fied that with the continued agitation and pub- 
licity splendid results will be achieved. 

The Kern resolution introduced into the 
United States Senate has made a _ nation-wide 
issue of this struggle for human rights and it 
goes without saying that there will never be in- 
dustrial peace in West Virginia until the miner’s 
right to organize and to fully enjoy his consti- 
tutional rights is firmly established. 

Every worker in the nation should be directly 
interested in this struggle because of the funda- 
mental working-class principles involved. 

These are now endangered unless the prole- 
tariat of the land awakens to the deep signifi- 
cance of the situation. We call upon the workers 
everywhere to lend us their hearty support and 
encouragement, 

& 
A CORRECTION. 

“Labor Clarion,” Gentlemen: On page 13 of 
your May 30th issue we note the report of the 
Cooks’ Helpers placing a $10 fine on any mem- 
ber purchasing non-union made goods, and beg 
to direct your attention to an error regarding 
our brand in the above mentioned article. Our 
playing suits for children are known as “Play 
Suits,” and our shirts under the following 
brands: “Boss of the Road Shirts” and “Stand- 
ard Shirts.” 


Thanking you in advance for your attention to 
this matter, we remain, yours very truly, 


NEUSTADTER BROS. 


MUSICIANS’ FESTIVAL AND PICNIC. 

Grand preparations are being made by the 
Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6, American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, for their annual outing and 
festival to be held at Shell Mound Park, Thurs- 
day, July 17, 1913. 


The largest band in the history of the State 


will head musicians’ parade on the above date. 

The day’s festivities will start out with an 
automobile parade headed by a monster band of 
250 musicians, composed of the best musicians 
of Oakland and San Francisco, to be held in San 
Francisco the morning of the picnic. This will 
no doubt be the finest band ever assembled in 
this part of the country and will be received with 
expressions of approval and appreciation by the 
music-loving public. 

A string orchestra of 60 pieces will play a 
grand concert among the trees in the park and 
is being looked forward to with interest. Our 
leading director will conduct the concert num- 
bers. The committee is also making special ef- 
forts to take care of the children and are going 
to amuse the younger folks with various games 
and amusements. The committee expects to have 
the largest and best attended picnic in its his- 
tory and expects a gathering of 10,000 people. 
The various presidents, city officials and officers 
of the various bay city unions and musical or- 
ganizations are going to take part in the parade 
and will send large delegations to the festival and 
outing. at 

-o— — 
MODERN KNAVE OF TARTS. 

There have been many prognostications of 
funny mishaps likely to follow from the air- 
ship’s conquest of the overhead route. Cattle 
carried bodily off by a dragging anchor, and 
banana peels showering from the sky have been 
motives for many a cartoon. Now, however, 
what seems to be a bona fide contretempts is re- 
ported in an advertisement said to have been 
found in a daily newspaper. 


It reads: | 

“Can any one favor me with the names of the 
balloonists who, when passing over the village 
of ———— last Thursday evening, dropped a bag 
of ballast down my chimney and completely 
ruined a fruit tart which I was cooking ” 


Friday, June 6, 1913. 


The High Cost of Living 
Reduced 
For the Man That Toils 


Union Made 


OVERALLS 
50c 


For Every Class of Work 


FRANK BROS. 
1015 Market Street 


The Only Store in the West 
Selling Union 
Made Overalls at This Price 


Coffee is Injurious to Some Folks 


Does it Affect You? 


AWHOLESOME DRINK 


ROB. 

MORNING,NOON**NIGHT 

NOT TEA, NOT COFFEE 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CORDED GRAIN CO, 


TACOMA.WN. SEATTLE,WN. 


IT WILL ANSWER 
THE COFFEE QUES- 
TION FOR YOU. 


YOU WILL WANT 
IT THREE TIMES 
A DAY. 3h 3 Bf 


ik 


THREE G’s 


NOT A CEREAL COFFEE, BUT AN APPETIZING, 
HEALTH BUILDING, INVIGORATING DRINK. 


Friday, June 6, 1913. 


“PLAY BALL.” 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

It was plainly the pitcher’s fault. The ball 
seemed to rebound into his hands, as it came 
from the bat. Three men were on bases, but 
for some unaccountable reason he stood in the 
box with both hands over the ball, while the 
crowd yelled. He seemed badly rattled. He was 
a professional, too—said to be one of the 
best in the league. While he hesitated, the 
man on third made the home plate, and the 
player on second took his place. Then he made 
a wild throw to second to head off the chap who 
was running from first, with the result that still 
another run was scored, leaving only one man 
on the bases. The whole thing was due to the 
pitcher holding the ball. At least, that was the 
principal reason for the bad play. 

The week following the ball game I saw a 
man in a labor hall “hold the ball,” not because 
he was rattled, but because he wanted to “stop 
the game.” Things were not going to suit his 
fancy, so he deliberately balked. That didn’t 
help him or anybody else. It simply resulted in 
another set-back for the cause of labor, in his 
city. Too often we meet just his type. Of course, 
he isn’t peculiar to the ranks of labor, but he is 
there, and that is why we are concerned about 
the matter. 

Sometimes he “holds the ball” because of mis- 
understanding. And because he cannot compre- 
hend his opponent he seeks to destroy him. He 
should learn that it is far better to seek to under- 
stand, and not to silence his adversary, even 
when to silence him is possible. If the one who 
opposes is right, he will win in the end, anyway. 
And it surely is better to lose gracefully and 
manfully, than to be beaten out flat because of 
a stubborn refusal to study the other side of 
the question. 

Bold and sweeping statements come more 
commonly from doubt and ignorance than from 
just conviction. So look out for the fellow who 
claims a monopoly of wisdom. He is getting 
ready to “hold the ball.” 

In these discussions with regard to the social 
questions of the day, most of us forget that we 
have not yet mastered even the elements of the 
problems of society. Theories have been formed 
from the examination of groups of isolated facts; 
but life is complex. It is difficult—not to say 
unfair—to rush to final conclusions. Until the 
last fact has been presented, we cannot afford to 
be dogmatic. In the labor movement we must 
be opportunists. There are so many factors to 
be considered that no one man has either the 
wisdom or the ability to pose as the infallible 
one. It is going to take the whole “nine” to 
win the game, so let’s “play ball.” 


BANTEL IN BAKERS’ UNION. 

Former City Treasurer Charles A. Bantel has 
joined the Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union and 
is taking an active part in its operations. Bantel 
has been appointed with Antone Wahl, Theodore 
Lindquist, Edward Von Leo and S. K. Leman 
to investigate a communication from Bakers’ 
Unions 1, 3, and 164 asking support in their 
fight against the revocation of the charter by the 
International Bakery Workers’ Union for af- 
filiating with the New York Central Labor Coun- 
cil, a dual central body which is not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Bantel recently joined the local union when 
he accepted employment as a journeyman half 
a block from the City Hall, where a few years 
ago he handled the city’s money. 

Bantel formerly operated a cafe and bakery 
on Turk street, but lost it and all his worldly 
belongings through court-actions brought by 
surety companies to compel him to make good 
the defalcations of Deputy City Treasurer 
Tumulty. 

———_—_@—_—_—_——_- 

There is no road to success but through a 

clear, strong purpose—nothing can take its place. 


LABOR-CLARION. 


BUTCHERS’ UNION. 

At the last regular meeting of Butchers’ Union 
Local No. 115, nine new candidates received the 
obligation and eleven new applications were re- 
ceived. 

The early closing on Saturday nights of all 
shoe stores as introduced by Shoe Clerks’ Union 
of San Francisco, was unanimously endorsed by 
our organization and all members instructed to 
assist in the agitation for better working con- 
ditions and shorter hours for Saturdays. 

The Light and Power Council strike against 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company was en- 
dorsed and the action of Local No. 6 of the 
Electrical Workers for signing up an agreement 
with the Pacific Gas & Electric Company was 
condemned. 

Organizer M. R. Grunhof and Secretary J. J. 
Kretzmer were appointed to appear before the 
Board of Supervisors and the Mayor on behalf 
of the city contracts to be awarded for the sup- 
plying of meat to the various municipal institu- 
tions, with instructions to enter a protest if such 
contracts were awarded to firms employing non- 
union help. 

Nominations for the following offices will close 
at the meeting on June 11th: President, Vice 
President, Guide, Guard, Trustee, Executive 
Committee, Delegates to Labor Council, and Pro- 
vision Trades Council. 

> 
BUREAU OF MINES. 

New Publications. (List 19—May 1913.)— 
Bulletin 54, Foundry-cupola gases and tempera- 
tures, by A. W. Belden. 1913. 29 pp. 4 pls. 16 figs. 
Bulletin 65. Oil and gas wells through workable 
coal beds; papers and discussions, by G. S. Rice, 
O. P. Hood, and others. 1913. 101 pp. 1 pl. 

Technical Papers—Technical Paper 14. Appar- 
atus for gas-analysis laboratories at coal mines, 
by G. A. Burrell. 1913. 24 pp. 7 figs. Technical 
Paper 46. Quarry accidents in the United States 
during the calendar year 1911, by A. H. Fay. 1913. 
32 pp. Technical Paper 52. Permissible explo- 
sives tested prior to March, 1913, by Clarence 
Hall. 1913. 11 pp. Technical Paper 53. Proposed 
regulations for the drilling of oil and gas wells, 
with comment thereon, by O. P. Hood and A. G. 
Heggem. 1913. 28 pp. 2 figs. 

The Bureau of Mines has copies of these pub- 
lications for free distribution, but can not give 
more than one copy of the same bulletin to one 
person. Requests for all papers can not be 
granted without satisfactory reason. In asking 
for publications please order them by number 


and title. Address the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
—e 
CONCEIT. 


By Charles P. Hardeman. 
Have you ever met a person who is contin- 


- ually speaking of himself, who is constantly al- 


luding to the big things he has done, who is 
earnestly reiterating the breadth of his popular- 
ity, who is enthusiastically relating instances of 
his cleverness, or of his ingenuity, or of his in- 
fluence, or of his high standing, or of the im- 
portance of himself? Have you ever met a per- 
son who tells you how anxious people are to 
have him around, how needed is his presence 
at social gatherings, how widely his way and 
manner and power of entertaining can infuse 
joy and jubilation amid his company, and stir 
up them in their powerlessness to make merry? 
If you have ever come in contact with a per- 
son who possesses such exalted ideas of his in- 
significance, you have fallen in with a conceited 
creature, and have seen a luminous exhibition 
of repugnant hateful conceit. It would be wise 
for a man of that caliber to get only the tiniest 
conception of the antipathy of his conduct, and 
then he might see the prudence of dwelling on 
other topics and other things which do not per- 
tain to his estimableness, or intimate his use- 
fulness, or in any way elucidate himself. 


ANOTHER LABOR DECISION. ; 

According to a decision recently rendered in 
the Common Pleas Court, in Philadelphia, mem- 
bers of trade union organizations have the right 
to say with whom they shall or shall not work. 
The decision also establishes the right of labor 
organizations to charge initiation fees and col- 
lect such dues as the by-laws of the organiza- 
tions provide. This decision was handed down 
in a case where the president and secretary of 
the Painters’ District Council were charged 
with conspiracy in having a nonunion painter 
removed from several jobs. The decision of the 
judge is important, as all his former decisions 
have been adverse to labor. The judge, after 
hearing the testimony of witnesses for the pros- 
ecution, took the matter from the jury and de- 
cided that there could not be any conviction for 
conspiracy. 


LUCY E. PARSONS 


The Well Known Lecturer of Chicago 
will deliver a lecture at 


Jefferson Square Hall 
925 Golden Gate Avenue 
Sunday, June 8th at 8 p. m. 
Subject: ‘‘The Great French Revolution 
and its Lessons’’ 
ADMISSION 15c. 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


jerling Furnitiire 
toro BUNSTET & SAXC vee 


1049 MARKET ST. ___ orr. M‘ALLISTER «JONES 


Telephone Kearny 5516 


W. B. BIRDSALL 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Accounting in all 
{ts branches for cor- 
porations, firms or in- Room 402, Hewes 
dividuals. Union ac- Bldg., Market and 


counting a specialty. 
Simple systems in- 
stalled. 


Sixth Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


UNION SHOE STORE 


R. KRENZ, Prop. 
2981 Sixteenth Street 


All kinds of Repairing by Union 
Shoemakers, UNION STAMP ON 
ALL WORK. 

First-class work done by ma- 
chinery while you wait. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND WAGES. 
By Richard Caverly. 


Conditions in America are, on the whole, more 
favorable to a cheap unit cost of production than 
in any other country, not excepting China or 
Japan. 4 

Climate and blood have produced the Ameri- 
can laborer, who because of his intelligence, his 
ingenuity, his inventiveness, and his high ef- 
ficiency is at once the wonder and the admira- 
tion of the world. 

Add to these our wonderful natural resources, 
the juxtaposition in which they are often found, 
and our wonderful growth of capital, and to- 
gether they form a combination which enables us 
to meet and vanquish the world in cheap pro- 
duction. 

We not only should, but we can and are doing 
it today. No argument should be necessary to 
prove the truth of the above statement in regard 
to the richness of America’s natural resources. 

A catalogue of the ingenious and useful inven- 
tions is but a roll call of American inventors. To 
anyone who has considered the question, the ef- 
ficiency of the American workman, as compared 
with any other, is equally apparent. 

Why, then, is a protective tariff needed to 
equalize conditions of production when every 
advantage is in favor of this country? Today 
America stands head and shoulders above the 
world in manufacturing, and consequently the 
manufacturing interests no longer need a pro- 
tective tariff. 

The world’s working power is estimated to 
have doubled in the last half century, due largely 
to the use of steam. During the same period 
America’s efficiency has increased tenfold, while 
that of her nearest competitor has increased only 
fourfold. 

It is claimed that 50,000 people, with the aid 
of machinery, now do what required 16,000,000 
persons to do a few years ago. 

Man for man the American laborer produces 
50 per cent more by hand labor and 100 per cent 
more by machine labor than any of his compet- 
itors. The following furnishes a good illustra- 
tion: In Lancashire, England, a man who 
can tend two looms is counted a very fair work- 
man; in New England a man who can not tend 
eight looms is rated as an apprentice, and paid 
accordingly. As a result we have risen from 
fourth to a close second in textiles, eclipsed 
Sheffield in cutlery, and now produce one-third 
of the hardware of the world, while consuming 
but one-seventh. 

We have 50 years of protection, yet in relation 
to the product, labor is receiving less today than 
it did a half century ago. ‘ 

My search reveals that for the year 1850 the 
average man, woman and child in the manufac- 
turing industry of this nation produced in values 
an average sum of $1064; fifty years later, in the 
year 1900, these productive values had increased 
127 per cent, or to an average of $2420 per capita. 
In 1905 the value increased to $2705, or 154 per 
cent, in fifty-five years; and in the year 1910 the 
busy high-speed workers in the tariff-fed indus- 
tries of this country had increased their average 
wealth production to $3125, or an increase of 
193 per cent in sixty years. In 1850 the average 
worker received as wages 23, 21-100 of every 
dollars worth of value they produced: in 1900 
and 1905 this proportion had decreased to 7; 
6-10 cents of every dollars worth of value pro- 
duced; but to 1910, under the very highest tariff, 
the proportion had again decreased, and analysis 
of the latest figures of the United States Bureau 
discloses the fact that in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of this country the average worker ob- 
tained as wages only 16% cents of every dollars 
worth of value that they produced. 

The deeper we go, in these reports, published 
by the government, we find in all trades and in- 
dustries where the tariff was the highest, there 


the wages are positively the lowest, such as, in 
iron and steel, textile, chemicals, harvest ma- 
chinery. On the other hand, unprotected occu- 
pations like the building trades, railroads, etc., 
where workmen are shrewd enough to maintain 
strong trade unions, the wages range from 50 to 
200 per cent higher than any of the protected 
industries. 

But it is said that lowering of tariff rates will 
react unfavorably upon wages. This might be 
true if there were any relation direct or remote 
between tariff rates and wage rates. No such 
relation now exists or ever did exist. Wages no 
more depend upon tariff schedules then they do 
on the changes of the tides. In the last analysis 
wages depend upon what labor can produce on 
the best free land in use. Labor needs no pro- 
tection, but it does need natural opportunities 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Robert J. Walker saw the wage question, when, 
in 1845, in his report as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he said, “If in an argument urged in favor 
of the tariff that we ought to protect our labor 
against what is called the pauper labor of 
Europe. But while the tariff does not enhance 
the wages of labor, the sales of public lands at 
low prices and in limited quantities to settlers 
and cultivators would accomplish this object.” 

“Tf those who live by the wages of labor could 
purchase 320 acres for $80, 160 acres for $40, 80 
acres for $20, or 40 acres for $10, the power of 
the manufacturing capitalist in reducing the 
wages of labor would be greatly diminished, be- 
cause when those lands were thus reduced in 
price those who lived by wages of labor could 
purchase farms at low rates and cultivate -the 
soil for themselves and families instead of work- 
ing for others 12 hours a day in the manufac- 
tories.” 

The logic of Walker’s position is as true to- 
day as it was in 1845, the proposition that the 
tariff, either high or low, is a benefit to labor is 
untrue in every respect. 

When one begins to look into the real effects 
of a tariff it is found that they are different from 
those usually advertised. Not only does it fail 
to keep faith with labor, it equally fails to keep 
faith with capital, for it robs both, it discourages 
both, it impairs the development of both It does 
this by diverting both from the normal and the 
natural into the abnormal and the unnatural; it 
draws them away from the natural productive 
employments into employments which can suc- 
ceed only at the expense of other employments; 
and in the long run every tariff benefit is ab- 
sorbed by the owners of natural resources, ex- 
pressed by the increase of land values. 

Thus a tariff on timber slips through the hands 
of the lumber workers and the lumber manu- 
facturers into those of the owners of stumpage. 
A tariff on sugar does not benefit the cane 
grower as a grower of cane, or the labor em- 
ployed in sugar making; it is reaped by the 
owners of sugar lands. And so all along the line. 
It is true of iron; it is the same of coal; it is 
true of fruits; it has been true of every single 
industry for which tariffs have been laid on the 
theory that those employed in them or who had 
money invested in them were to reap benefits 
in higher wages or augmented interest. The 
benefits, in fact, have always accrued at last to 
the owners of natural opportunities, the land- 
lords. 

From the facts of history it is shown that the 
protective tariff imposed by Germany and by 
France does not give the German nor the French 
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worker any advantage over the British *working- 
man who has no tariff. On the other hand the 
British laborer gets nearly twice as much as the 
German and French laborer. 

From the report of the British Board of Trade 
page 275, it appears that in the decade between 
1881 and 1900 the following has been the rate 
of increase in wages in each of the countries 
named below during that period: Great Britain, 
20.3 per cent; Germany, 22.8 per cent; France, 
17.6; Italy, 16.2; United States 13.4 per cent. 
From this table—and I do not apprehend that 
either its fairness or its accuracy can be ques- 
tioned, for it is both impartial and official—it 
would seem that in matters of money wages our 
American wage earner, even with the alleged 
aid of the McKinley and Dingley high tariff bills, 
has advanced upward in increase of wages as 
rapidly as his brother laborer in Germany, Great 
Britain, France, or even poverty stricken Italy. 


WHAT SOCIALISM IS. 
By Norman Duxbury. 

Socialism is the name given to a society that 
will produce its food, clothing, etc., by. the 
socially-owned land and machinery that are nec- 
essary to maintain life; it is a future growth or 
step in human society that the Socialists pro- 
claim is coming. 

The different periods in history are named af- 
ter the manner in which production is carried 
on, as when the work of the world was done by 
serfs it was called serfdom, then as the arts de- 
veloped and craftsmen worked at their occupa- 
tion by their own fireside, each producing the 
clothing and food that he consumed, it became 
known as the domestic system. Here production 
is done individually by the members of society, 
and exchanged for local use, but with the intro- 
duction of steam it became cheaper to produce 
in factories, so we got factory production, and 
the factory system came into being. 

With the tremendous increase of production 
under the factory system, the home market be- 
came overstocked, so outside markets had to be 
opened, so came foreign wars and great navies 
to open -up and keep open the market for this 
increased production to better conserve the mar- 
ket. A hundred factory owners, instead of ruin- 
ously competing, massed their capital together 
to better control the foreign market, and so cap- 
italism was born, with wealth and power con- 
centrated into fewer hands, and great fortunes 
were amassed at the expense of the workers, 
who, now divorced from the iand and machinery 
ot production, were forced to take a bare living 
wage for their labor, while the tremendous econ- 
omy of production was entirely monopolized by 
the capitalists, and poverty and unemployment 
became the lot of the workers who must bear 
the brunt of the enforced idleness which came 
when the markets of the world were temporar- 
ily glutted with the increased products of labor. 

The present time marks a transition period in 
history. The foreign markets have all been 
opened and are beginning to produce the neces- 
saries of life to satisfy their own needs, without 
resorting to the product of foreign capital, and 
when the time does come when China and the 
other backward nations become capitalized, and 
produce all that they can consume, then will 
come a chronic depression of industry with un- 
employment and poverty for the workers, who 
will revolt in a series of bloody revolutions 
against the masters; or else the awakened intel- 
ligence of the working class will bring about a 
peaceful revolution by taking control themselves 
of the necessary land and machinery on which 
life depends, and using them socially for the 
satisfaction of human desires and not for profit. 
And that will be Socialism. 


LAZARUS AND DIVES. 


Despite much that has been said and written 
to the contrary, health conditions in American 
cities, as elsewhere in civilization, are improving, 
if diminished death-rates are a criterion. And 
yet health conditions in our great cities are not 
good enough to satisfy the humanitarian—at any 
rate those conditions which accompany or fol- 
low the gravest social and economic diseases of 
the body politic. At a recent woman’s industrial 
exhibition were placards showing disease-engen- 
dering conditions: obviously insanitary sweat- 
shops, in which consumptives work on underwear, 
shirtwaists, bed and table linen, lace collars and 
other garments, to be sold on the bargain coun- 
ter, and to be introduced with all their germ- 
content into other homes. A placard bore a 
doctor’s statement: “I have found 182 families, 
179 with contagious disease, doing this tenement 
work.” Nicely bottled pecans are sold as titbits 
for the well-to-do; in this exhibition were photo- 
graphs of a mother and two children in a squalid 
room cracking the nuts, one of the children 
facilitating the work by using its teeth. By such 
poor women and little children also (often il- 
legally kept from school) are bristles put into 
hair brushes, artificial flowers made and paper 
cigarette tubes rolled—and licked. One of the 
most melancholy aspects of our civilization, says 
“The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,” is the pay for sweat-shop work: $1 a dozen 
for skilled work at gloves for which the retailer 
charges $3 a pair; 30 cents for four hours, 
crocheting of a hand-bag which sells for $1.50. 
In 204 inspected homes, 25 per cent of the work- 
ers were between 5 and 10 years of age; nearly 
half were under 14; a fourth of the children 
worked five hours or more a day after school; 
three-fourths of these home-working families 
earned less than 10 cents an hour altogether. 
In the end, however, the consumer not infre- 
quently must pay an awful price in sickness and 
death for “bargains” prepared under such piti- 
less and often pestilent conditions. Well indeed 
has Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen observed that “the 
poverty of Lazarus makes itself felt in the house 
of Dives”; yes, and his infections also! 

> 
FRESH BREAD FORTY HOURS OLD. 


3read kept under ordinary conditions rapidly 
becomes stale or dry, so that persons who do 
not fancy the staff of life in that particular physi- 
cal state must have bread within a few hours after 
it is baked. A method of preventing bread from 
becoming stale would therefore be an epicurean 
and economic advantage; it would not only con- 
tribute to the gustatory requirements of the 
fastidious, but also prevent considerable toss to 
the baker and the consumer. In a recent issue 
of “The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation” appears the statement that Dr. J. R. Katz 
of the University of Amsterdam has shown that 
bread kept at either a low or a high temperature 
is preserved fresh for some days at least. In 
his experiment bread was kept absolutely fresh 
for more than forty hours at a temperature of 
140 F. (60 C.). At a temperature of from 86 to 
104 F. (30 to 40 C.), it became only half stale, 
and became fresh again at a temperature below 
freezing. Dr. Katz therefore recommends that 
bread be kept at a temperature of 122 F. (50 C.) 
and upward, which will keep the crumb fresh, 
while the crust will become soft by the absorp- 
tion of moisture. If the bread is put back into 
the oven for a short time the water will be driven 
off from the crust and the bread will become 
crisp again. The bread may also be kept in cold- 
storage rooms at sufficiently low temperatures, 
when if the air is sufficiently dry the crust will 
remain hard and crisp, so that it will retain all 
the characteristics of new bread for a consider- 
able time. 
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Strive with the wanderer from the better path, 
Bearing thy message meekly, not in wrath; 
Weep for the frail that err, the weak that fall, 
Have thine own faith—but hope and pray for all. 
—Holmes. 


The trade unionist who does not demand the 
union label is like bread with no yeast in it, 
endurable but not desirable. Perfection in the 
demand for the label is so easy that it is really 
surprising how few achieve that degree. 

eS 

Reports from Atlantic City, N. J., where Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers is confined in a sanatorium, 
are to the effect that he is a very sick man. He 
is said to be suffering from mastoiditis. It is 
believed his strong constitution will pull him 
through. 

——__—— @— - - > 

The appointment of Senator Caminetti as Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration will meet with 
the sincere approval of the labor movement of 
California, for he has been a staunch and true 
friend of the workers. He will also be of great 
assistance to this coast in solving the immigra- 
tion problem incident to the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 

———__ @---  - .- 

Paul Scharrenberg has been elected editor. of 
the “Coast Seaman’s Journal,” succeeding Walter 
Macarthur, recently appointed Shipping Commis- 
sioner of this port. Scharrenberg needs no in- 
troduction to the trade unionists of this country, 
and the verdict will be unanimous that a good 
choice has been made by the seafarers. We con- 
gratulate the new editor and indulge the hope 
that he may maintain, if not surpass, the high 
standards established by his predecessor. 

ee 

Secretary Houston has just approved an agree- 
ment between the Department of Agriculture and 
the town of Safford, Arizona, by which the forest 
service and the town will co-operate to conserve 
Safford’s water supply, which comes principally 
from the Crook National Forest. This is the 
latest one of many such agreements. According 
to the figures of the forest service there are 
néarly 1200 cities and towns in the West which 
derive their water supply from lands within the 
national forests. Where these cities desire it the 
Government joins hands with the citizens for the 
purpose of maintaining a permanent and pure 
water supply. Stock raising, for example, or any 
other occupancy of the land, which ordinarily 
would be encouraged, would be inadvisable on a 
watershed which forms a source of drinking 
water. The forest service recognizes that water 
is as necessary a commodity for wooded hill- 
sides to supply as are sawlogs or mine props. 
A watershed area may offer an opportunity to 
furnish the greatest benefit to the largest number 
through supplying an unpolluted source of water 
for domestic purposes. : 
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GOLDMAN ON SYNDICALISM 


Last Sunday afternoon Emma Goldman, the anarchist, delivered an address in the 
Building Trades Temple, taking as her subject ‘“‘Syndicalism, the Strongest Weapon of 
Labor.” 


Miss Goldman presumably favors syndicalism because of the near approach of that 
doctrine to anarchy. 


She used the same arguments commonly used by the soap-box orators and water- 
tank spouters throughout the country, the only difference being that Miss Goldman is 
a past master at commercializing her remarks by charging admission to her lectures and 
selling pamphlets to the curious and deluded. 


She explained that sabotage meant the hampering and destruction of the present 
system of production by every possible means, and that anyone who said it meant more 
than that simply didn’t know what he was talking about. We are at a loss to under- 
stand how any person could possibly claim more for it than did Miss Goldman. If 
murder is committed, production is hampered to the extent of removing a productive 
human being from the world. If property is destroyed, by any means whatever, pro- 
duction is hampered. In view of these facts there is not much room for disagreement 
with her definition, because it covers the widest possible field, even though couched in 
language calculated to allay the fears of the timid, yet ignorant, believer in syndicalism. 

She also explained how the railroad workers of Italy practiced sabotage by ticket 
sellers being so slow that large numbers of passengers were left behind because they - 
could not obtain tickets until their trains had departed. And at the same time she 
detailed how the workers in the operating department moved with such sloth that sched- 
ules were destroyed and trains moved hours behind time. She made no attempt to rec- 
oncile the statement of passengers missing their trains with the ruined schedules. But 
then a person who can be deceived by syndicalism need not be expected to discover such 
discrepancies in statements, and other persons are of no concern to such speakers. 

Another absurd contradiction occurred when the speaker went in great detail to 
explain how the employing classes are in possession, of all the power in the world except 
labor power, including the police, the army, the navy. A little later, in describing the 
great effectiveness of the general strike, she exclaimed: “But they tell us labor would 
starve if the general strike lasted long; why should labor starve? It would be justified, 
and undoubtedly would take by force what was needed to prevent starvation.” This state- 
ment received vociferous applause from the few advocates of syndicalism in the hall, and 
we anxiously awaited the speaker’s explanation of how the workers, with the police and 
military power in the hands of the employer, would be able to take the things necessary 
to prevent starvation. But, as usual, we waited in vain, for no attempt was made to 
explain this simple little problem which requires explaining to all except syndicalists. 
The syndicalist, however, is a superior sort of an individual of colossal mental con- 
struction, to whom nothing is hard or impossible. 

She also explained what a simple thing it is to start a great general strike which 
will paralyze industry and bring capital to its knees. All that is necessary is for one 
union to strike, and all others will fall in line like cattle behind the bell cow. She said 
it was just like rushing into the street and shouting: “Stop the thief!” Everybody takes 
up the shout and it spreads like wildfire. Syndicalists know this to be true. They 
are familiar with the psychology of the situation. However, the ordinary mortal who 
has been in the labor movement for half a century or more, and who has been so busy 
as to not have had time to study the science of mind, and only knows that which he has 
been able to garner from the school of experience, cannot be expected to give an ana- 
lytic test to the profound philosophy of the syndicalist. He is expected, poor simple 
thing that he is, to gulp it down whole and depend upon his digestive organs to get 
away with it. 

Another piece of philosophy spilled upon the heads of the audience by the speaker, 
and left to percolate through their brains, was the statement that to negotiate with em- 
ployers for improved conditions for the workers is both dangerous and harmful. Strikes 
should be called on the impulse of the moment and be of frequent occurrence. There 
will be no danger of hunger, for if the worker sees a sack of potatoes which he needs, 
even though it be guarded by a regiment of soldiers, he needs but desire it, and presto! 
the soldiers are paralyzed, and he takes it. Simple, is it not? But, why not exercise 
these hypnotic powers without a strike? It would save’much inconvenience. 

The speaker lauded the syndicalists to the skies for the establishment of the orig- 
inal idea of doing away with employment sharks by the establishment of bureaus of 
their own. She said in this respect syndicalism was constructive and in the lead of 
the trade unions. Now, as an absolute matter of fact, the trade unions have been doing 
this very thing for more than half a century and have really driven the employment 
sharks out of business in all, or nearly all, the organized trades, so that syndicalists are 
really bringing up the rear instead of leading. 

Emma Goldman’s shouting brings in the coin of the realm to her exchequer, but the 
facts in argument are all against her. i 

The cities which furnish this woman with spectacular advertising possibilities by 
denying her the right to speak are indeed foolish, for she can make but precious few con- 
verts to her philosophy. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 
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Wit at Random 


Miscellaneous 


However strong may be your repugnance for 
a person, however bitter may be your feeling 
against him, however contemptuously he has 
treated you in the past, however abusive his 
actions have been toward you, however ungrate- 
ful he has been in requiting your little favors, 
however mean has been his whole attitude toward 
you, do not, when he is in trouble or sorrow, do 
not, then show your resentment and augment the 
miserable burden which he is bearing—C. P. 
Hardeman. 


A wealthy man whose hobby was Japanese 
gardening, invited the Japanese ambassador to 
luncheon, so the story goes, and afterward 
showed him around the gardens and greenhouses, 
keeping the Japanese garden till the last as a 
delightful surprise. When, after admiring the 
beauty of all the other gardens, the ambassador 
was at last taken to the imitations of the gar- 
dens of his own flowery land, he held up his 
hands in enthusiastic delight. “Ah,” he ex- 
claimed, “this is wonderful! We have nothing 
like this in Japan.” 


Discussing the marvelous improvements made 
in motion picture films, a writer in the “Cen- 
tury Magazine’ says that Mr. Edison first 
showed the world his completed invention at 
the world’s fair in Chicago in 1893. It was 
nearly 1900 before this infant industry could be 
said to be fairly started, however, though one 
enterprising manager had a regular place of 
exhibition as early as 1894. Two years ago it 
was estimated that in a single year the country 
paid over $100,000,000 in admissions. There are 
no definite figures available, though the census 
officials contemplate gathering such statistics 
this year. It is probably safe, however, to place 
the present revenue from admissions at close to 
$200,000,000. The Department of Justice, which 
has recently instituted action for alleged com- 
bination of the ten leading film makers of the 
country, states that the total of pictures printed 
by these ten leading companies, which handle 
between 70 and 80 per cent of the country’s 
business, fill between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 feet 
of film every week. This means between 25,000 
and 30,000 miles of pictures annually. 


Dr. Charles White, medical director of the 
Tuberculosis League of Pittsburg, declared that 
the burning question of the day is whether tu- 
berculosis is a sociological or a medical prob- 
lem. “We are seeking to discover,’ said Dr. 
White, “if the sociologist should employ the 
doctor or the doctor employ the social worker; 
or will the time come when all doctors and 
nurses will be social workers and all social 
workers doctors and nurses? The social worker 
may be called the drum beater before the booth. 
He shouts to the program ready prepared. He 
shifts his work from tuberculosis to child hy- 
giene, social diseases and associated charities 
as readily as the stock company actor changes 
his play; and yet that man has no message who 
is too fastidious to beat the drum before the 
door of the booth. The reason for the social 
worker in tuberculosis will be found in the 
exclusion of tuberculosis from the general hos- 
pitals and other places of medical teaching, and 
the subsequent ignorance of doctors and nurses 
on the whole question of this malady as a pub- 
lic health problem. The majority of problems in 
connection with the tuberculosis question, such 
as immunity, heredity, etc., are medical in their 
nature and must be solved by those of medical 
training. The social side of the question comes 
down to more and better food and better living 
conditions.” 


Street Car Conductor—Fare! 

Farmer Geehaw (indignantly)—I put my nickel 
in the slot between the tracks before I got on! 
—“Puck.” 


An Irishman got out of his car at a railway 
station for refreshments, but the bell rang and 
the train left before he finished his repast. 
“Hould on,” cried Pat as he ran like a madman 
after the train; “hould on, ye murtherin ould 
stame injun, ye’ve got a passenger on board 
that’s left behind.” 


The Moberly “Monitor” is telling this little 
story on a lawyer there. It happened in Judge 
Tedford’s court, and the witness was a negro 
woman, whose reply to every query was, “I 
think so.” 

Finally the opposing lawyer rose and pounded 
on the desk. “Now, you look here,” he roared, 
“you cut out that thinking business and answer 
my questions. Now talk.” 

“Mr. Lawyer Man,’ said the witness, “Mr. 
Lawyer Man, you all will have to ’scuse me. I 
ain't like you all ’terneys. I can’t talk without 
thinkin’.’—Kansas City “Times.” 


Mrs. Ives was a young bride, still she had 
clearly formed ideas on industrial questions. 
One morning when a species of human being 
known as “tramp’ called at the door and asked 
for something to eat, she looked toward the 
wood pile in the back yard. 

“Well,” she told him, “I will give you some- 
thing to eat if you will get that ax—” 

“Oh, I shan’t need that,’ the tramp inter- 
rupted, in a reassuring tone. “My teeth are all 
right.” 


Young Jack was talking to the new visitor 
soon after her arrival. He eyed her critically 
for a few moments, then looked up afd said: 

“So you're my grandmother, are you?” 

“Yes, dear. On your father’s side,” remarked 
the old lady, smiling. . 

“Well, you’re on the wrong side; you'll find 
that out,’ replied Jack, without removing his 
gaze—‘‘Harper’s Bazaar.” 


As a country physician was driving through 
a village, he saw a man amusing a crowd with 
the antics of his trick dog. The doctor pulled 
up and said: 

“My dear man, how do you manage to train 
your dog like that? I can’t teach mine a single 
trick.” 

The man looked up with a simple, rustic look, 
and replied: 

“Well, you see, it’s this way; you have to 
know mor’n the dog, or you can’t learn him 
nothin’.”—Selected. 


The late “Bob” Taylor, who was called the 
“pardoning governor,” tells the following story 
of an old “auntie’ who came to him while Gov- 
ernor of Tennesse and said: 

““Marse Goveneh, I want my Sam pardoned.’ 

“Where is he, auntie?’ I asked. 

“Tn the pentenchary.’ 

“What for?’ 

“‘Stealin’ a ham.’ 

““Tid he steal it?’ 

“"Ves, sah, he suah did.’ 

““Ts he a good nigger, auntie?’ 

““Lawsy, no, suh! He’s a pow’ful worthless 
niggeh.’ 

““Then why do you want him pardoned?’ 

“°*Cause, you’ honoh, we’s plum out of ham 
ag’in.’ ”—“Exchange.” 


THE MASTERPIECE. 
By Arthur Wiley. 

The time-clock ticked near the factory door, 
For there the air was less choked with dust, 
Than a space within, where the loom’s dull roar 

Throbbed with the greed of mechanical lust. 
For the clock was an intricate masterpiece, 
And if choked with lint, its labors cease. 


And the toilers sped, lest the piece scale rob, 
And each shrunken chest, while the lint was 
fanned, 
Labored and heaved with a choking sob, 
And their red-rimmed eyes seemed filled with 
sand; 
And the sweat that scalded their gaunt, grim 
cheeks 
Was life that dripped from a thousand leaks. 


And day after day, with their blinding eyes, 
And their dust-choked throats and their warp- 
ing backs; 
Unpitied they toil where the White Death flies, 
To shrink the lungs with its torturous tracks, 
To sap out the heart, and the soul, and the brain, 
For the Lust of Wealth, for the Greed of Gain. 


The machines must rest lest their strains prove 


great; 
And their cogs are oiled and their belting 
dressed, 
But the fainting souls, with their sad heart’s 
weight, 
Are ceaselessly driven till the grave brings 
rest. 


For the Man is scorned till his last release— 
And Man is his Maker’s Masterpiece! 


PROMPTNESS. 
By George Matthew Adams. 

Be on Time. 

Because of the lateness of Marshal Grouchy 
of the French army at the battle of Waterloo, 
Blucher had time to whip his army on to the 
help of Wellington. Napoleon ordered right. 
Had not the man to whom he entrusted his 
awful orders blundered—hesitated—been Late 
—the whole history of Europe would have 
been changed from 1815. 

Be on Time. 

“The Train was late,” is the most frequent 
exclamation after a terrible accident. What a 
multitude of lives have been lost, what an 
army of men and women have been deprived: 
of position and honor, what untold suffering 
and humiliation have followed in the path of 
the late Mr. Late. 

Be on Time. 

Promptness is the act of being on the job 
when your name is called—and answering to 
it. Not NEARLY—but THERE. 

Be on Time. 

Time tolls its minutes with even, regular 
strokes—never has a stroke been tolled out of 
Tune or out of Time. The Job, the Appoint- 
ment, the Order, the Friend, the Opportunity 
—won’t wait for the man who doesn’t respond 
on the dot. 

Be on Time. 

Be not deceived by the cheap clanging of 
gold and silver—gifts through whose posses- 
sion you imagine yourself immune to Honor 
and the Promptness of Appointments. 

Be on Time. 

Be on Time at your desk each day—at each 
and every Appointment throughout each day. 
In fact, the path to greatness starts by being 
on time each morning at your own Breakfast 
table. That’s the beginning anyway. 

Be on Time. 
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President Gompers. 
Some two months ago President Gompers was 
attacked by an affection of the left ear which, 


it was feared, would result in mastoiditis.. The 
physicians in charge of the case have been en- 
deavoring to prevent an operation, and thus far 
have been successful. Owing to the fact that the 
duties imposed upon the president of the [Fed- 
eration are extremely onerous, a complete ces- 
sation from work was ordered by the attending 
physicians, and after expert and constant treat- 
ment for a short time in an eye and ear hospital 
in Washington, D. C., improvement was shown. 
Later it was deemed advisable to have President 
Gompers go to Atlantic City, where the sea air 
would assist in the recuperative process. His 
physical condition has been greatly improved by 
the change, but the ear affection still continues. 
The physicians now are considering the matter 
of an operation, but it will not be definitely de- 
termined until the early part of the coming week, 
when a consultation will be held for that pur- 
pose, oa 
Brewery Workers Win. 

At Salt Lake City, after being out less than a 
week, the Brewery Workers’ Union, consisting of 
the brewers, bottlers, drivers, engineers and fire- 
men, have gained fully 80 per cent of their de- 
mands. Under the schedule of wages and con- 
ditions agreed upon the bottlers have secured an 
increase of $1 a week, they having asked for 
$1.50. The hours of the engineers and firemen 
have been reduced from twelve to ten, without 
reduction in pay. Drivers will in the future re- 
ceive $21.50 a week, the rate formerly paid. to 
certain drivers only. Formerly the 
men worked nine hours for four months of the 
year, and under the new arrangement the mea 
will work nine hours for six months and ten 
hours for six months, this being governed by the 
rush of work in certain Overtime 1s 
to be paid for at the rate of 50 cents an hour in- 
stead of 40 cents, the former rate. 


classes of 


seasons. 


Shop Force Strike. 

At Muskogee, Okla., about 100 men, repre- 
senting the entire shop force of the Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, and Gulf system, are on strike, the 
crafts involved being car repairers, machinists, 
blacksmiths, boiler makers, and coppersmiths. 
The trouble was percipitated by the system of 
pay adopted by the company, pursuant to the 
enactment of the semi-monthly pay day law. 
Since the adoption of this law the company has 
continued to retain thirty days’ pay in arrears, 
as before. The men were also notified recently 
that the regular pay day would be deferred un- 
til another date. The master mechanic was in- 
formed of the situation, but there was no effort 
upon the part of the officials to relieve it, and 
the strike followed. 


Government to Own Plant. 

Senator Ashurst has introduced a bill appro- 
priating $1,600,000 for a government armor plate 
plant. The bill provides for a board of three 
navy officers to select a site and report within 
three months after the passage of the bill, the 
erection of the plant to begin within six months. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, who favors a 
government armor plate plant, has conferred 
with Senator Ashurst on the bill. “It seems to 
me that the government should proceed to erect 
a factory,” said the Senator, “inasmuch as the 
committee of 1896 demonstrated that the goy- 
ernment could manufacture its armor plate at 
about one-half of the price charged by these 
companies that pretend to compete, but in truth 
are in collusion and are not competitors at all.” 
Secretary Daniels of the Navy department, re- 
cently issued a formal statement in support of 
the plan for the establishment of a government 


owned plant for the manufacture of armor plate. | 
He declared that the former policy of the de- 
partment in dividing plate contracts among all 
bidders at the lowest figure offered, makes all 
pretense of competitive bidding to get the low- 
est market price a farce that cannot possibly 
deceive anyone acquainted with the facts. “If 
we are going to subsidize the Carnegie, Mid- 
vale, and Bethlehem companies so as to have 
the advantage of their armor plants in time of 
war then let us do so honestly and man-fashion, 
by statute, without concealment or attempt at 
hypocritical evasion of the intent of Congress to 
force competition and to award contracts to the 
lowest bidder.” 


Senate Adopts Kern Resolution. 

The Senate has passed the resolution author- 
izing a sweeping investigation of the conditions 
preceding and accompanying the strike of the 
coal miners in the Paint Creek region in West 
Virginia. Under the resolution’s authority the 
Senate, through the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, will investigate along the following lines: 
Whether peonage exists in the coal fields; 
whether the postal facilities have been inter- 
fered with, and, if so, by whom; whether the im- 
migration laws have been violated, and whether 
there has been discrimination. The committee 
is also to investigate and report all facts and 
circumstances relating to the charge that citi- 
zens of the United States have been arrested, 
tried, and convicted contrary to or in violation of 
the laws of the United States; to investigate 
commercial conditions, with a view to 
ering possible infractions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law; to investigate and report whether or 
not firearms have been imported into the dis- 
affected district for the purpose of excluding the 
products of 


discov- 


said coal fields from competitive 
markets, and to investigate the causes leading 
up to the alleged conditions. The committee of 
senators who will carry out the purpose of the 
resolution are Senator Swanson of Virginia, 
chairman; Shields of and 
Martine of New Jersey, Democrats; and Senators 
Borah of Idaho and Kenyon of Lowa, Republi- 


cans. 


Senators Tennessee 


Now in Legal Tangle. 

The District Supreme Court, which originally 
sentenced President Gompers, Vice President 
Mitchell, and Secretary Morrison to jail for con- 
tempt of court, has filed a petition in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, asking that 
tribunal to review the decision of the District 
Court of Appeals, which affirmed the conviction 
of the three men, but reduced their sentences. 
At the same time the United States Supreme 
Court has under consideration another applica- 
tion for a review on a writ of error presented hy 
attorneys for the 
President 


convicted men. Originally 
sentenced to twelve 
months, Vice President Mitchell to nine months, 
and Secretary Morrison to six months, but un- 
der the recent ruling of the Court of Appeals 
the sentences were affirmed, but reduced. Ac- 
cording to the latest decree President Gompers 
is sentenced to thirty days in jail, while Vice 
President Mitchell and Secretary Morrison are 
assessed a fine of $500 each, with the proviso 
that upon refusal to pay they are to be com- 
mitted to jail until it is paid. It is asserted by 
those informed on the history of jurisprudence 
that this is the first case on record where an 
inferior court has applied directly to the highest 
tribunal to review the decision of another in- 
ferior court. It is believed that the United States 
Supreme Court will act upon these applications 
in the immediate future. 


Gompers was 


MRS. PARSONS TO SPEAK. 

Mrs. Parsons, widow of Albert R. Parsons, who 
was executed as a result of the so-called Hay- 
market riots in Chicago about twenty years ago, 
will address an audience in Jefferson Square Hall 
Sunday evening at 8 o’clock. 


Herman’s Hats 
UNION MADE 


ay 


2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 


Phone Market 3285 


Home Phone M 3285 
P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION ST. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 

Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
ptician 

Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 
las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 


All Watch Repairing Warranted 
‘or 2 Years 


James 2. Sorensen 


Sres and Jreas 


Study Law at Home 


The Business Men’s Law College of San Francisco is giving 
a complete University Law course. The work can be done 
right at home without taking any time from one’s work. The 
students meet one night per week in the Assembly Room of 
the Mills Building. 

J. E. HERRIN, Registrar, 


Phone—Douglas 5990 667 Mills Building. 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


Pde ack 3. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, June 3, 1913, Presi- 
dent Matheson presiding. 

L. Silvers, Local No. 310, New York, was re- 
ported playing at the Orpheum Theatre; Daniel 
Dore and Wm. Parkman, Local No. 310, New 
York, were reported playing at the Cort Theatre. 

Transfers deposited: Pearl Palmer and Bernie 
Lovejoy, Local No. 76, Seattle, Wash.; Y. C. 
Escobar, Local No. 263, Bakersfield, Cal. 

W. P. Watters has taken out a withdrawal 
card. 

Dues are now due and payable for the second 
quarter, amounting to $2. Members will please 
pay same to A. S. Morey, financial secretary, 
before July 1, 1913, and avoid becoming delin- 
quent and suspended. : 

There will be a meeting of the Drummers’ 
Club Monday, June 9, 1913, at 2:30 p. m. Mem- 
bers are requested to be in attendance. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Musicians’ 
Union will be held Thursday, June 12, 1913, at 
headquarters, 1 p. m. Members are requested to 
be in attendance as business of vital importance 
comes up at this meeting. 
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DEFINITENESS AS A CURE FOR WORRY. 

Many of us worry because we are drifters. We 
have no plans in life. We have cut loose from 
our moorings and thrown chart and compass 
overboard. We are like the fellow who said, 
“T don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on the 
way.” Or like the dog that sat, lonely, in the 
railroad station because he had chewed up his 
tag. It doesn’t matter so much what your occu- 
pation may be—whether it’s in the home, the 
school, the shop or the store—your life will be 
immensely relieved from anxiety and the petty 
worries if you have some big ideal, the striving 
after which makes every little worry seem like 
the pebbles on the highway to the strong trav- 
eler who is journeying home. These are mere 
incidents in his progress and he is unmindful 
of them because of the goal just beyond. 

It is definiteness, then, which brings calmness. 
The assurance that one is on the way and not 
merely drifting brings courage in time of storm. 
With not a ship in sight and no land to be seen 
anywhere, with nothing but a waste of water all 
about—the captain of the ocean steamer is never- 
theless calm and serene. His course is worked 
out. He has a compass which directs him and 
a chart to show him the way. 

It’s a mighty good thing, once in a while, to 
stop and ask yourself, “What is the purpose of 
my life? Is there anything toward which I am 
working? Or is life merely a succession of daily 
jobs?” 


o—___ 


ABOLISH TAYLOR SYSTEM. 

The so-called Taylor efficiency system will be 
abolished in the navy yards of the country by 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, according to a 
statement made by Congressman James M. Cur- 
ley. This statement was made during the course 
of an address to the employees of the Charles- 
ton navy yard. Representative Curley quoted 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt as 
saying: “The Taylor system will not be permit- 
ted in navy yards during this administration. 
This is the decision of Secretary Daniels.” 

—————__ &_—__ 
BREWERY WORKERS SIGN UP. 

At Seattle, Wash., a satisfactory agreement 
has been secured by the Brewery Workers from 
the North West Brewers’ Association, and which 
is to continue for two years. This agreement 
carries with it a clause which provides that all 
construction and repair work shall be done by 
labor. This provision is of much value 
to the building trades. 


union 


II 


NIAGARA FALLS STRIKE WON. 


At Niagara Falls, N. Y., the strike of the United 
States Light and Heating Company’s plant, which 
involved about 2000 men, has been settled, and 
the strikers have returned to work. The con- 
troversy arose over a reduction of the working 
time. The workmen demanded a reduction from 
ten to nine hours per day without reduction in 
wages. This the company at first refused. After 
the strike had been on for three weeks a con- 
ference was arranged by the Mayor of the city 
and a settlement reached whereby the nine-hour 
day has been secured with ten hours’ pay, with 
all workmen reinstated in their former positions. 
Union machinists and members of a Federal la- 
bor union composed the strikers. 

se 
WIN WAGE RAISE. 

Recently at Newport News, Va., when the ship- 
building company reduced the working hours to 
eight, it was understood that no reduction in 
wages was to follow the reduction in hours. 
The shipbuilding company there has government 
contracts, and, according to the law, they must 
be done on the eight-hour basis. Under the new 
eight-hour rule the chippers and caulkers or tank 
testers were presented with a small reduction in 
their weekly earnings. A protest was made to 
the management of the company, and everything 
was done to secure a restoration of the reduction 
in the total wage, but without avail. Consequent- 
ly, the chippers and caulkers went on strike, and 
demanded 30 cents per hours for all hand caulkers 
and testers in the hull construction department 
After a two days’ strike the demands were 
granted by the company, and the men have re- 
turned to work. 


> 
TRUST GRANTS EIGHT HOURS. 

At Holyoke, Mass., papermakers are rejoicing 
over their success in securing the eight-hour day. 
During the recent past, agreements have been 
reached with the Newton Paper Company and 
the Valley Paper Company, whereby their mills 
are to go on the three-tour system before June 
30th. The union decided also to have committees 
wait on the American Writing Paper Company 
in the interest of the eight-hour day in its fine 
mills. Word has been received that the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company (the trust) has de- 
cided to inaugurate the eight-hour day as soon 
as sufficient competent help can be obtained. It 
is stated that this company is to start the River- 
side No, 2 mill on the shorter schedule May 26th, 
and on June 2d to add the Beebee and Holbrook 
mills. While no further schedule of mills to go 
on the shorter work day has been arranged, it is 
likely that the shorter work day will apply to all. 
There are only six mills of the American Writing 
Paper Company still being operated on the eleven 
and thirteen hour schedule. All the independent 
mills have now arranged for the three-tour sys- 
tem. Organizing of the papermakers throughout 
the country continues vigorously, the progress 
being satisfactory. 


> 
TRAINMEN ADJOURN. 

The long session of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen in this city was brought to a close 
on Wednesday after the election of officers. 
President W. G. Lee, his staff and the board of 
trustees, consisting of three members, were all 
re-elected grand officers of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen Tuesday. Sweeping aside 
candidate after candidate, the incumbent officers 
of the trainmen won a decisive victory. 

A very large amount of important business was 
transacted by the convention just adjourned. 

> 


The fundamental thing to learn in ethics’ is 
that goodness is positive, constructive, forceful, 
always a form of courage, and that badness is 
never brave, always a form of moral lesion, 
cowardly and weak.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON LABOR. 


Within a short time the personnel of the com- 
mittees in the House of Representatives will be 
announced. David J. Lewis, a member of the 
labor group, is slated to become chairman of 
the Committee on Labor. Mr. Lewis was elected 
a member of the Sixty-second Congress, and 
re-elected to the Sixty-third. He is considered 
one of the able men in Congress, and will fill 
the position of chairman of the Labor Commit- 
tee with satisfaction to those interested in 
remedial labor legislation, as well as with credit 
to himself. 

| 
LAUNDRY WORKERS. 


At Troy, N. Y., General Secretary Charles F. 
Bailey of the Laundry Workers’ International 
Union, together with other labor officials in this 
city, has secured an agreement for the local 
union of laundry workers, whereby they are to 
hereafter enjoy the Saturday half holiday and 
all legal holidays, with pay and double time for 
overtime. Another agreement has been secured 
in Boston with one of the largest laundries in 
that city. 


—— ee 
A LUCKY PRINTER. 

A record performance was put up by a lino. 
operator of South Melbourne recently, though 
not this time on the keyboard. Having occa- 
sion to driw some money from the local sav- 
ings bank, he was counting the cash, when a 
sovereign fell to the floor. In turning round to 
search for it, he unconsciously placed the rub- 
ber heel of his boot on the coin. After spend- 
ing some time in a fruitless effort to locate the 
sovereign he requested the bank teller to let 
him know if the missing coin came to light, and 
hurried off to transact some urgent business in 
the city. On returning home somewhat tired 
he reclined awhile on a couch, when his little 
child came toddling in, and observing something 
shining on the heel of his father’s boot, directed 
attention to it after the insistent manner of in- 
quiring childhood. And sure enough, firmly em- 
bedded in the rubber heel was the missing sovy- 
ereign, which had so mysteriously vanished from 
the floor of the banking chamber. The coin had 
traveled safely in its novel hiding place during 
the journey to the city and back to South Mel- 
bourne. As the lino. operator naively remarked, 
it is not customary for a sovereign, or even a 
more modest coin to show such a clinging affec- 
tion for a printer, as the “yellow boys” have a 
painful and incurable habit of disappearing at 
the earliest opportunity from the custody of 
the comp.“—Australasian Typographical Journal.” 

a 

People read and read and read, blindly uncon- 
scious of their effrontery in assuming that they 
can assimilate without any further effort the vital 
essence which the author has breathed into them. 
They cannot. And the proof that they do not is 
shown all the time in their lives. I say that if a 
man does not spend at least as much time in 
actively and definitely thinking about what he 


has read as he has spent in reading, he is simply 
insulting his author. * * * Meditation is not 
a popular exercise. If a friend asks you what 
you did last night you may answer, “I was 
reading,” and he will be impressed, and you will 
be proud. But if you answer, “I was meditating,” 
he will have a tendency to smile and you will 
have a tendency to blush. I know this. I feel 
it myself. (I cannot offer any explanation.) But 
it does not shake my conviction that the absence 
of meditation is the main origin of disappointing 
stocktakings.—Arnold Bennett. 


G. B. BENHAM 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis, of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
May 30, 1913. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Gallagher. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Urmy, ab- 
sent; delegate J. Williams appointed Vice- 
President pro tem. 

Credentials—Boot and Shoe Workers—lrank 
Earley, vice Barney Saulner. Wireless Telegra- 
phers—G. H. Smith, vice D. M. Lord. Bakers No. 
24—Oscar Elbing, S. K. Leman, vice Ed. Hensel 
and Herman Koenig. Delegates seated. 

Reading of Minutes—Minttes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Communications—Filed— From Sacramento 
Federated Trades Council, condemning the action 
of Local No. 6, I. B. E. W., in signing agreement 
with the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
From Treasury Department, Washington, D. C.,, 
stating there would be no reduction in the sal- 
aries of custom guards. From Moving Picture 
Operators, in reference to Dayton flood sufferers. 
From Elevator Conductors, thanking Council 
for assistance given them in obtaining increase 
of salary for members employed by the City. 
From United Trades and Labor Council, Day- 
ton, O., acknowledging receipt of donation and 
thanking Council for same. From Cooks No. 
44, inclosing check for $10 for flood sufferers. 
From Machinists No. 68, inclosing $10 for Wire- 
less Telegraphers. From Brewery Workers No. 
7, stating their International has already donated 
to the flood sufferers of Dayton, O. From So- 
cialist party of San Francisco, announcement of 
lectures to be held during the summer months. 
From Chaufteurs, stating they had sent donation 
to Dayton direct. From Pile Drivers, inclosing 
donation of $25 to Wireless Telegraphers. From 
Painters No. 19, in reference to conditions at the 
Cadillac Hotel. From the Department of the 


Interior, stating that copy of Council’s protest | 


against the construction of government hospital 
by Jap labor has been sent to the Governor of 
the Territory. From Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, stating that it will not annul agree- 
ment with the I. B. E. W. From the Light and 
Power Council, stating it will refuse to negotiate 
with the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, until 
the new agreement with No. 438 is cancelled. 
From Steam Engineers No. 533, Oakland, Cal., 
deploring the action of T. J. Roberts, and re- 
pudiating the stand taken by Local No. 507. From 
Commission of Public Charities, Berkeley, in ref- 
erence to students of the University acting as 
strike breakers. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Elec- 
trical Workers No. 6, replying to Council’s com- 
munication of May 27th. From Moving Picture 
Operators, request for a boycott on the Empire 
Theatre. From the Light and Power Council, 
requesting Council to place the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company on the unfair list. Wage 
scale and agreement of the Typographical Un- 
ion. From the Wireless Telegraphers’ Union, 
appealing for financial assistance. From West- 
ern Federation of Miners, in reference to their 
jurisdiction. From the Central Labor Council of 
Portland, relative to conference on immigration. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—Applica- 
tion for affiliation from the Western Federation 
of Miners. 

Referred to Hall 
shoers’ Union, 
Labor Temple. 

Referred to Label Section—From District 
Council of Garment Workers of St. Louis, Mo., 
in reference to a local firm handling the unfair 
product of Schwab Company of St. Louis. 

Referred to Secretary of the State Federation 
of Labor—From Machinists Union No. 284, ask- 
ing for information relative to initiative petitions. 


Association—From Horse- 
in reference to bonds for new 


————— ee 


From the Light and Power Council, petition- 
ing Council to request the Steam Engineers and 
Gas Workers to hold special meetings for the 
purpose of voting whether they will assist the 
unions now on strike against the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company by withdrawing their members 


now working for said company or not. Moved 
to comply with the request; carried. 
From Bingham Miners’ Union No. 67, in ref- 


erence to three men who worked on an unfair 
job. Moved to refer this communication to 
Boiler Makers’ Union; carried. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters—Reported that 
there is about to be established a restaurant on 
Angel Island, and requested the secretary to 
wire the Secretary of Labor relative to same. 
On motion the request was complied with. Wire- 
less Telegraphers—Still on strike against the 
Marconi Company; situation well in hand. Up- 
holsterers—Reported that local firms are patron- 
izing a Japanese furniture factory in Oakland; 
will publish names of stores in the near future. 
Federal Employees—Reported there will be no 
change in the salaries of custom guards, and 
thanked the Council for assistance given them in 
this matter. Coopers—Have signed agreement 
with breweries of this city. 

Label Section—Minutes were read and filed. 

Executive Committee—Recommends that the 
communication from Cigar Makers’ Union No. 
146, New Brunswick, N. J., be filed. That the 
request of Butchers’ Union for a boycott be laid 
over for one week. That the communication 
from Brass and Chandelier Workers be laid over 
one week. That the communication from’ the 
Civil Service Commission be filed. That the 
question of jurisdiction as to the handling of 
lumber on the Fair grounds between the Long- 
shore Lumbermen and the United Laborers be 
referred to the A. F. of L. for decision. That 
the secretary notify the representatives of the 
Switchmen’s Union to be present at the next 
meeting of the committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering their grievance with Harbor Commis- 
sioners. Report of committee concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

Unfinished Business—Moved that the matter 
of appointing a committee on the bond issue be 
laid over for one week. Carried. 

New Business—Moved that the secretary com- 
municate with the officers of the Building Trades 
Council and the officers of Local No. 6, I. B. E. 
W., and ascertain if possible who negotiated the 
agreements with the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company; carried. 

Moved that the officers of this Council co-op- 
erate with the officers of the Light and Power 
Council and the State Federation of Labor to 
the end that all parties appeal to the American 
Federation of Labor for financial assistance for 
Gas Workers on strike; carried. 

Receipts—Hoisting Engineers, $6; Painters 
No. 19, $20; Switchmen, $4; Post Office Clerks, 
$8; Cigar Makers, $24; Milk Wagon Drivers, 
$10; Stage Employees, $4; Horseshoers, $4; 
Street R. R. Employees, $8; Cement Workers, 
$14; Broom Makers, $2; Cloak Makers, $4; Felt 
and Composition Roofers, $4; Label Section dues, 
$3.50; Glass Workers, $18; Wireless Telegra- 
phers, $35; flood sufferers, $30; total $198.50. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; stenog- 
rapher, $25; stenographer, $21; P. O’Brien, $10; 
J. J. McTiernan, $20; total, $121. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

> 


Rashness is never united with wisdom, nor is 
chance ever admitted to regulate siiaire con- 
ducted with prudence.—Cicero. 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


Typewriting., Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 
Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 565 Pacific Bullding 


Brewery Workmen. 


“omneg 20 Soy om Be 81 [OGr] 
SRB Ie 00s ‘300q FurFTUP wey 


Union Label of the United 


OF AMERICA 
COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE AnD SANSOME STS. 


PHONES: SUTTER 358, C 3589 


O'Farrell Street bet. 


@ r yi lt Pr at nt Powell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


INCOMPARABLE VAUDEVILLE. 

MISS CECILIA LOFTUS, The Inimitable Mimic; 
BOB MATTHEWS & AL SHAYNE, in a Tabloid Fan- 
tasy, “A Night on the Bowery”; HARRY DE COE, 
The Man With the Tables and Chairs; “THE HUN- 
GARIAN GYPSY QUEEN,” IRENE BERCSENY, 
Cymbal Virtuoso; FIVE HURSLEYS, Speed-Boys 
and Girls; Last Week—Daniel Frohman presents 
“DETECTIVE KEEN,” with Arthur Hoops; BO- 
GERT & NELSON; NEW EDISON TALKING MOV- 
ING PICTURES. Last Week—MADAME OLGA PE- 
TROVA, in Comedy and Tragedy. 

Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 

PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor that this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARGoau SHIRES 
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GOVERNMENT AS A SHOPKEEPER. 

‘It is one of the functions of the war depart- 
ment to maintain a commissariat. This branch 
of the army service alone issues 30,000,000 rations 
a year, and the United States is not a military 
country. For! an army of 100,000 men each day’s 
rations require fifty tons of meat, fifty tons of 
bread, fifty tons of potatoes and forty tons of 
other food. Some idea of what it means to 
provision the navy may be obtained from the fact 
that 9000 pounds of dried eggs and 26,000 pounds 
of hydrated vegetables were part of the stores 
for the last United States battleship fleet to make 
the rounds of the world. The government must 
maintain supply stores of many other kinds, of 
course, and these consist of practically every- 
thing used in the army posts and navy yards and 
by soldiers and sailors, from pins, needles and 
thread to camp and dreadnaught outfits. The 
commissary departments of the army and navy 
are of the very first importance, and the greatest 
care and skill are employed in their conduct. 
But, as may easily be seen, they are provided for 
a strictly public service. 

A very different problem, although along some- 
what the same line, presented itself in Panama 
when the government of the United States took 
over the privately managed French Panama 
Canal plant, with its rights and good will. An 
army had to be placed on the Isthmus, an indus- 
trial rather than a military army, in all respects 
a very peculiar army, and it had to be housed, 
clothed and fed for approximately ten years. It 
could not live from the country. It could not 
be supplied by any existing agencies. The gov- 
ernment did not care to take the risk of turning 
over its subsistence to contractors. The govern- 
ment, therefore, was literally forced into pater- 
nalism. It was compelled to become a _ shop- 
keeper, and on a tremendous scale. Almost 
every visitor returning from the Canal Zone in 
the last five years has been full of praise for the 
system of shopkeeping carried on by the gov- 
ernment. Our recent correspondence from 
Culebra goes into the matter fully and interest- 
ingly, and presents such an attractive picture of 
government ownership and operation in mer- 
chandising as to cause one to regret that the 
system must cease with the completion of the 
waterway. 

Whether through the main store or through 
any of its score of branches, the impression 
given by the service is that it borders very clos- 
ly upon perfection. Profit, beyond what is ab- 
solutely necessary to the efficient conduct of 
the business is eliminated. There are no middle- 
men. All supplies, eatables, wearables or usables 
of any description, are of good grade. Eco- 
nomies are practiced in the interest of seller and 
buyer alike. Ties of common interest are recog- 
nized. The wage of the toiler is made to go as 
far as possible. Saving, thrift, prudence are 
promoted. The Canal Zone government supply 
system must go with the canal construction 
population, but the lesson and the moral it 
teaches should, and doubtless will, be preserved. 
This lesson and this moral combine to emphasize 
the fact that it is possible through social organi- 
zation to improve existing human conditions im- 
mensely.—‘“Christian Science Monitor.” 

—> 
CONCESSIONS TO WORKMEN. 

Concessions asked by employees of the 
Navy Yard have so favorably impressed the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, who recently made 
a visit to that yard, so it is averred, that he 
plans to grant them, as far as possible, in the 
near future. It is stated that the employees will 
be given representation on the Navy Wage 
Board, as they have requested, and the depart- 
ment is planning a further modification of the 
Vickers-Maxim shop system of scientific man- 
agement now in force, also in accordance with 
the request of the employees. 


Joston 


EVIDENCE ON TOBACCO QUESTION. 


The consideration of tobacco and its dangers 
has heretofore been largely based on the amount 
of nicotine contained in the smoke. But there 
are other products of tobacco which must share 
the responsibility. Among these are carbon 
monoxid gas, prussic acid, furfural and some 
others. Although all of these compounds ad- 
mittedly are poisonous, their danger depends on 
the quantities in which they are taken. Recently 
investigations have been made of some of these 
toxic products, and the results are of consider- 
able interest. The fact that the action of cer- 
tain kinds of tobacco has been attributed to the 
prussic acid in their smoke has induced the Wur- 
burg hygienist, Prof. K. B. Lehmann, to investi- 
gate the charge. He has found that the amount 
of this compound produced depends somewhat 
on the rate at which the tobacco is smoked. The 
slower the current of air through a cigar, the 
smaller is the amount of prussic acid formed. 
The entire amount found, however, is too small 
to account for the effects. So far the burden of 
the blame for the ill effects of smoking would 
appear to rest on nicotine. Investigations made 
by the London “Lancet” indicate that the or- 
dinary cheap cigarette contains the least nicotine 
in the smoke and the pipe the most, the cigar 
occupying an intermediate position. Assuming, 
then, that nicotine is the essentially injurious sub- 
stance in tobacco, the cigarette would appear to 
be the least harmful form, provided that the 
amount of tobacco consumed was no greater in 
this form than in others. 

The general impression, however, is that cig- 
arette smoking is the most pernicious form of in- 
dulgence in tobacco. This might be accounted 
for in part by the facts that the form of the 
cigarette makes it possible for young persons to 
indulge in it when they would not smoke cigars 
or pipes, that in older persons it lends itself to 
overindulgence and that the smoke may be in- 
haled with less irritation and, therefore, that 
more of the products may be absorbed into the 
system. Further investigations indicate that the 
most injurious forms of smoking are not those 
in which nicotine prevail but those in which 
there is a larger proportion of furfural. Fur- 
fural is about fifty times as poisonous as ordinary 
alcohol. There is a probability that the least 
harmful tobacco will turn out to be that which 
yields a minimum of furfural in the smoke At 
though the amount of nicotine present 1. the 
cheaper grades of cigarettes is practically negligi- 
ble, the amount of furfural appears to be suf- 
ficient in itself to account for the bad effects at- 
tributed to cigarette smoking. The use of to- 
bacco in its various forms is so general that the 
subject is of almost universal interest. The “Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association” thinks 
that the smoker is entitled to know the dangers 
and the safest methods of using tobacco, while 
educators and all who have anything to do with 
the young, whether by example or by precept, will 
appreciate scientilic facts with which to back up 
wise deductions from experience. 

“ od 

ALLIED PRINTING TRADES ELECTION. 

The San Francisco Allied Printing Trades 
Council has elected officers for the ensuing year, 
as follows: 

President, Thomas P. Garrity, 
Union. Vice President, G. C. 
Lithographers’ Union. 


Bookbinders’ 
Simmindinger, 
Secretary-Treasurer and 


Business Representative, [Ferdinand Barbrack, 
Mailers’ Union. Sergeant-at-Arms, John W. Mor- 
rissey, Mailers’ Union; Auditing Committee, 


Frank J: Bonnington, Typographical Union; Miss 
Kate Bridgewood, Bindery Women’s Union, and 
Chas. J. Williams, Bookbinders’ Union. 
2° 
If a man constantly aspires, is he not elevated? 


Did ever a man try heroism, magnanimity, truth, 
sincerity, and find that there was no advantage 
in them? that it was a vain endeavor?—Thoreau. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission Street, Between 21st 
and 22nd; Richmond District Branch, S. W. Corner 
Clement and 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branch, S. W. 
Corner Haight and Belvedere. 


December 31, 1912: 


RMEEN Me aici sxersne lel avteteka te wNerel «canara enzieio ayes kane $53,315,495.84 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ 1,708,879.63 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 148,850.22 
Number of Depositors................ 59,144 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 3 e’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


It’s a go -- boys -- I'll set ’em up to 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


Rye 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: JUNE 
RED ON WHITE, 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 


SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


787 MARKET STREET, ROOMS 219-220. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178 


UNION 
LABEL, 


Sou 


JUNE, 


1913 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines 
+Monotype Machines, 
tSimplex Machines. 


(G2. Abbott; Foss cc aces «.....545-547 Mission 
(116) Althof & Bahls....--- seeeeeeee 330 Jackson 
C37) Altvater Printing: Co... 3066. %.0.' 2565 Mission 
(114) Arnberger, Dekesiscsesainess,< -718 Mission 
(126) Ashbury Heights ‘Advance... “1672 Haight 
(211) Associated a . pe upe ty. COs 440 Sansome 
(48) Baldwin & McK 5 «eee...166 Valencia 
(77) Bardell Art Printing Co: sianeneee fal ayabe 343 Front 
1.) *Barry, Jas. Hy OOwrec.<<.5% 1122- Mets Mission 
+283 Bartow & Co......... 16 Mission 
82) Baumann Printing Co eT Church 
(73) *Belcher & .509-511 Howard 
Gis) ..138 Second 
(65 ) 68 Fremont 
(99) -50 Main 
(Oe, 718 Mission 
69) -346 Sansome 
(93) Co..327 California 
(3) *Brunt, Walter N. Co...........- 880 Mission 
( 4) Buckley & Curtin 
(220) Calendar Press..... 
(176) *California Press 
(71) Canessa Printing Co..... 708 Montgomery 
(90) {Carlisle, A. & Co........-..-.- 251-253 Bush 
C39) “CONMINS Cor dinig cietscciu wee si 3358 belie ee -second 
(22) Colonial Press. ......+..ssccecse. 16 Mission 
(206) Cottle Printing IGosnenans 13256 been -second 
(142) *7Crocker, H. S. Co..... .230-240 Brannan 
CEST). Davis, Ee Te Cow os o's. ccoccccisies seers ae California 
(12) Dettner Press...... Gel ereiiia waiele «.-..-451 Bush 
(179) *Donaldson & Moir............ -568 Clay 
(46) Eastman & Co..... Sia aol steven si7e sneiaae 220 Kearny 
(54) Elite Printing Co..........-.+.. 897 Valencia 
(62) Eureka Press, Inc..........++.0- 718 Mission 
(102) Fleming & BO cas ORCA SNORE Main 
(215) Bletchers Bic Ts cis 20's vice oe ele .+...325 Bush 
(53 ) Foster & Short. S eeteteeretalelene 342 Howard 
(101) Francis- Valentine Co......e.seees 777 Mission 
74) Frank Printing Co...... Velkajelere eraetsre 1353 Post 
203) *Franklin Linotype Co........ ..509 Sansome 
78 ) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co..... S aeodernte 309 Battery 
LOT) Gallagner, ‘Goi C reo. e5 See e asic oe 311 Battery 
€92) Garrad, Geo. Pi... csc ccc ceeescn 1059 Mission 
CRE) GRIST CO cactectis a crncreraoeuiais sakione 2257 Mission 
(373 *Gilmartin & Co........ Stevenson and Ecker 
17) Golden State Printing Co.......... 42 Second 
(140) Goldwin Printing Co... 2.......65 1757. Mission 
(190) Griffith, BE. B........ sees -540 Valencia 
(5 ) Guedet Printing Co. .325 Bush 
(E27) SETalios Re SE cioae -261 Bush 
(20) Hancock Bros. .263 Bush 
(158) Hansen Printing “Co. 259 Natoma 
(19) *tHicks-Judd Co. ..51-65 First 
(47) Hughes, E. C. Co. 47-151 Minna 
(185) Iler Printing Co., Inc... ..516 Mission 
(150) *International Printing ro. ..830 Jackson 
+ 333 Janssen Printing Co..... -533 Mission 
42) Jewish Voice....... .3840 Sansome 
(124) Johnson, E. C. & C -1272 Folsom 
(113) Keystone Press. Eighteenth 
(TEL): Isa toritaine; giro RR siarec opelacccsvereerspnter essere 243 Minna 
1168) bend & Lauray 534 Jackson 
(227) Lasky, I.......... pda e Fillmore 
(50) Latham & Swallow 243 Front 
(418): Bevinestony, Tio. Siscs wicpece Se cise ciarerece 317 Front 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
(45 ) Liss, (CRBS terror 2305 Mariposa 
(135) Lynch, Ce SS Comparer: Siew eieratecs 3388 Nineteenth 
(9 ) *Mackey, E. L. & Co.........-+-- 788 Mission 
(23 ) Majestic. Press... oiicc oo sicieee cece’ 315 Hayes 
(175) Marnell & (CO. 2c sie cic oe vie wre sicinsalain = 77 Fourth 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co...,..... 215 Leidesdorfft 
(79) McElvaine Press, The........... 1182 Market 
f 1 ) Miller & Miller... .c5. csicicies 619 Washington 
68 ) Mitchell & Goodman............+... 362 Clay 
(58) Monahan, John............-.-- ...311 Battery 
(24) Morris-Sheridan Co..........-.ee8- 343 Front 
(115) *Mysell-Rollins Co... ........-scessese 22 Clay 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co........ 445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing Co.......... 806 Laguna 
(80) McLean, A, A.....s-eseeces Srosournr 218 Ellis 
(55) McNeil STEN hh aan hee eee 928 Fillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John Bosse ates oe ...215 Leidesdorff 
(105) *Neal Publishing Co..... icalsterstats 66 Fremont 
(208) *Neubarth & Ca. # lsc ictavevesateteverate 330 Jackson 
C43) Nevin, Co Wice cae Site ccices sicie 5 ais -154 Fifth 
87) Norcross, Frank G........-.s..ss; "1246 Castro 
149) North Beach Record....535 Montgomery Ave. 
161) Occidental Supply Fistr Sore pee 580 Howard 
(104) Owl Printing Co.............- 215 Leidesdorft 
(59) Pacific Heights Printery. .2484 Sacramento 
(187) *Pacific Pte. CO... ..cecceceecvcccces 88 First 
(81) *Pérnau Publishing Co.......... 753 Market 
(70) 7Phillips & Van Orden....... 509-511 Howard 
(110) Phillips, Wm.....csccssecccseccees 317 Front 
(109) Primo Press........se-eseees ois .67 First 
(143) Progress Printing Go: pth aselbtecsraiey sus iece 1428 Sixth 
(338 ) Reynard PreSsS.......cccessesessene 72 Second 
(64) Richmond Banner, The........ 320 Sixth Ave. 
(61) *Rincon Pub. Co, .....-cceseees 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis. . 232! Fifteenth and Mission 
(218): Rogek, (8S. Dio cscs ccvicsccees 517 Columbus Ave. 
C88) Samuel) WaT. oc sees s.c 0 sec oe eo tig'e ei ves 16 Larkin 
(30) Sanders Printing Co...........++..; 443 Pine 
(145) tS. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News...........00+- Sausalito, Cal. 
(154) *Schwabacher-Frey Co.......555-561 Folsom 
(152) South City Printing Co. oanre San Francisco 
{ 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 
15) Simplex S ep oe: AANA CAG Cea 136 Pine 
(125) *Shanley Co., The............. 147-151 Minna 
(29) Standard Piha CO cies sc eee eres 324 Clay 
(178) Starkweathers, Inc.......--++-sse-- 343 Front 
(27) Stern Printing Co.........+<. 527 Commervial 
(88) Stewart Printing Co............. 1264 Market 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co............ 1212 Turk 
(10) *iSunset Publishing House....448-478 Fousth 
(28) *Taylor, Nash & Taylor.......... 412 Mission 
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(63) *Telegrapn Selec hae eg ea bate Fe Turk 
(86) Ten Bosch Co., The...............121 Second 
(163) Union Lithograph Co...........741 Harrison 
(177) United Presbyterian Press....1074 Guerrero 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co......... -+.-.330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle...... 1144-154 Second 
(51) Wagner & beige Printing Co...1071 Mission 
(35) Wale ee mcevelatetene eras Raters 883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co........30 Sharon 
(36) West End Press..... seve oe -2385 California 
(106) Wilcox & CO.........se0e eer ga0 First 
(34) Williams, Jos......... iidaiviniien Fourteenth 
(44) *Williams Printing Co..... -348A Sansome 
C16). WObDerS. TNCs 5 ao.0:50./010,d:0,0:8 +..-774 Market 
(112) Wolff, Louis A......... ashe 64 Elgin Park 
BOOKBINDERS. 

(25) Abbott, how... 3. b ..545-547 Mission 
(116) Althof & Bahis...... .330 Jackson 
Size} Barry, Edward & Co. 5 Leidesdorff 

93) Brown & Power.... 27 California 
(142) Crocker Co., H. s.. -240 Brannan 
EEN Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co ....309 Battery 
(224) Foster & Ituternick Company... .560 Mission 
(56) Gilmartin Co....... ase Ree and Stevenson 
(233) Gee & Son, R. S...... pevcsctovedpes Clay 
(231) Haule, A. L. Bindery Co. Sgterelazatecera 509 Sansome 
(225) John F. Hogan Co.........- wieronetane 343 Front 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co......... SOGR I ...-51-65 First 
(47) Hughes, E. C.............-..-147-151 Minna 
(100) Kitchen, Jno. & C0....0. sarees -67 First 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... +1540" California 
(175) Marnell, William & Co...... Riaiess Fourth 
(131) Malloye, Frank & Co...... 1]1125i-253 Bush 
(130) McIntyre, Jno. B. .... cecceseee ..523-531 Clay 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co............4. PASE ee Clay 
roe Neal Publishing Co........... ..-66 Fremont 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co.......... ..751 Market 
(110) Phillips, Wm...... 2 Sansome 
(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L......... 545-547 Mission 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co........ 555-561 Folsom 
(200) Slater, John A..........-0-- ..147-151 Minna 
(10) Sunset Publishing Co......... 448-478 Fourth 
(28) Taylor, Nash & Taylor.......... 412 Mission 
(232) Dotbets Posie ng ceicttie sys seis 69 City Hall Ave. 
(132) Thumler & act na Pa SAMIR aS'y 117 Grant Ave. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co........... 741 Harrison 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co..........+55. 330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle....... 144-154 Second 
(133) Webster. Fred.........- Ecker and Stevenson 

CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 


(240) National Carton and Label Company: 


DRS e orale ee ecdibis aase Crs ati maT ae 2-414 “Mission 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 
(129) Britton & Rey....... +..+++--560 Sacramento 
(234) Galloway Litho Co...... ok toyed 511 Howard 
(235) Mitchell Post Card Co............3363 Army 
pe Pingree & Traung Co....Battery and Green 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis. -Fifteenth and Mission 
(163) Union Lithograph Coere ...741 Harrison 
NEWSPAPERS. 
139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
Soy SE Wetitnu nes eins ae.e cleo Creve ere 767 Market 
121) California Demokrat. Lesiiiak Annie and Jessie 
1) SCall- DReck wie ce «seis ....Third and Market 
40.) *Chronicle. 2.21. 6sc0cc sieve Chronicle Building 
41) Coast Seamen’s Journal..........- 44-46 East 
25) *Daily NewSs......---ceseccceeerces 340 Ninth 
94) Journal of Commerce..Cor. Annie and Jessie 
21) Labor Clarion.......ssseseee. 316 Fourteenth 
14 1) *La Voce del Popolo.......... 641 Stevenson 
67) *Leader, The....-...cesseeees 643 Stevenson 
123) *L’ Italia Daily hig ty te) 118 beae tl Ave. 
144) Organized Labor...........+-++-- 122 Mission 
156) Pacific Coast Merchant Rigic als aes 433° Sacramento 
COL) PERG RG cee steyereror tiers cele 0 sie ieicisiejain ele 856.8 Market 
61) *Recorder, The.............++. 643 Stevenson 
84) *San Rafael Independent..... San Rafael, Cal. 
194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
67) Sausalito NewS........-+-+-++-+2+: Sausalito, Cal. 
7) *Star, The 1122-1124 Mission 
PRESSWORK. 

ea 34) Independent Freee tei ehSueve ers eha ise 348A Sansome 
(103) Lyons, J. F. aes isla ecuae shareioisare moots 330 Jackson 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 


gomery. A 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. CO....-+-.-++ 53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 563 Clay. 
(202) Congdon Process Engraver. .635 Montgomery 
(123) Franklin Photo Eng. Co..118 Columbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving ‘Co..215 Leidesdorft 
Pee Sierra Art and Engraving......-. .343 Front 
(10) Sunset Publishing Co......... 448-478 Fourth 

MAILERS. 

Rightway Mailing Agency.........-- ..-880 Mission 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California and Economic Laundry, 26th & York. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Works, San Rafael. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son., 1256 McAllister 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

At the May meeting the Transcript Commit- 
tee, W. E. Pitschke, chairman, rendered a re- 
port showing that all bills providing for the 
printing of records on appeal had passed both 
houses of the Legislature. The work of this 
committee has resulted in inestimable good to 
the printing trades unions. 

The Free Text Book Committee rendered its 
final report, which was to the effect that the 
Legislature had passed a bill which creates a 
State Board of Education, and prescribes the 
duties of the board, and among other things gives 
the board power to have all mechanical work 
done in the State printing office. The Free Text 
Book Committee was discharged with thanks. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Parsons of Chicago, addressed 
the union at the last meeting. Mrs. Parsons is 
the widow of Albert R. Parsons, one of the 
men executed at Chicago as a result of the so- 
called Haymarket riots. Mrs. Parsons stated 
that her husband, who was a member of Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16, was entirely inno- 
cent of any connection with the bomb-throw- 
ing which resulted in his trial and execution. 

The union decided to co-operate with Seattle 
Typographical Union in securing instructed del- 
egates to the Nashville convention on the mat- 
ter of the Reorganization Plan, and a committee 
of three was authorized to act with President 
Bonnington in drafting a circular letter to sister 
unions. James W. Mullen, Chas. F. Wolters and 
Harry Tilley compose the committee. 

The question of inviting the 1915 convention 
of the l. T. U. to meet in San Francisco came 
up on a communication from the Panama Pacific 
Ixposition Company, and was made a special 
order of business at the June meeting. 

A motion was adopted authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five (of whom Secretary- 
Treasurer Michelson shall be one) to investigate 
and report to the union as to the advisability of 
forming a State Typographical Conference. 

The little boy who edits the “United Labor 
Bulletin” of Denver is very much riled up be- 
cause the membership of Denver Typographical 
Union No. 49 will not allow him to select their 
officers for them. Fred L. Pterdesleller and the 
entire ticket of the Progressives won the elec- 
tion. 

Id L. Hitchens has again been elected dele- 
gate to the I. T. U. convention. Mr. Hitchens 
was one of the conspicuously able delegates at 
Cleveland last year and can be depended upon 
to again distinguish himself and his union at 
Nashville. Cincinnati has done well in returning 
llitchens as a delegate. 

3y a vote of 255 to 214, Ralph L. Criswell 
defeated Seth R. Brown for the presidency of 
Los Angeles Typographical Union No. 174. The 
full result of the election is as follows: Vice 
President, W. K. Lockwood, 240; C. E. Sheckels, 
218. Secretary, Treasurer, G. W. Bowman, 264; 
J. Hl. Godfrey, 204. I. T. U. Delegate, James M. 
Byrne, 254; John M. Dormer, 214. I. T. U. Al- 
ternate, If. A. Sullivan, 244; H. A. Polowsky, 
205. Those elected directors and members of 
standing committees were as follows. Directors, 
William Cruikshank, John Dormer, Ben C. Rob- 


inson; application committee, I. W. Morris, J. 
B. Wiles, H. M. Wurn; auditing committee, T. 
C. Carr, William Lucas, C. Stamps; delegates 


to Allied Printing Trades Council, G. W. Bow- 
man, Fred Peachman, W. T. Phillips; delegates 
to Central Labor Council, W. J. Carson and 


Alexander Rose. 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
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NIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226. 

Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 

Temple, 316 Fourteenth. = 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 804 Mission. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet 1st Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 


Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ 
Monday evening. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 
Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, 1. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
8. T. Dixon, business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and $d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 


Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet every Thursday evening, 804 Mission. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—-Meets at Custom House 
at call of chair. 


Furniture Handlers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Gardmmers Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lalor Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor fem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Mect 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 a. m. 


Building 


Building 


Hall, each 


31—Meet Mondays, 224 


Bullding 


1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 


Building Trades 


Labor Temple, 


Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
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Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 

Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Holsting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 A. M.), Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 21“ 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist anu sd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


pe ences No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


BES role its: No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
emple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—146 Steuart. 


Metal Polishers—Mest Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meeu ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 Dp. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


ets Auxillary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
th. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Ofice Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 816 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 83d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


Sign and Pictoriai Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam [Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero, 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet in Assembly 
Hall, Monaduock Building. 


Street Railway Employces—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and $d Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No, 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


‘Typographical No, 21—Meet last Sunday, 
Rm. 237, Investors’ Bldg., 4th and Market. 

Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men’s Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 


Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 


Building Trades Temple. 
Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 


Golden 


Ist Wednesdays, 


316 14th; headquarters, 
L. Michelson, sec.-treas, 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


| Notes in Union Life - 


During the past week the following trade 
unionists have passed away: George L. Bartels 
of the lithographers, Gustave Ecker of the 
brewery workers, John Gould of the miners. 

Will J. French will address United Laborers’ 
Union of San Francisco, Tuesday evening, June 
17. His talk will feature accident prevention 
and a large number of slides will be shown. 

The same rule that permits you to demand 
that your employer hire union labor, applies to 
you when you hire labor. This you do whenever 
you buy an article of any kind. Demand the 
union label. 

Carpet mechanics met in convention June 1 at 
Stockton, Cal., and elected the following officers 
for the current term of office: Wm. B. Calelly, 
General President; Vice Presidents, E. H. Bos- 
sini of Pittsburg, Pa., John Happil, Stockton, 
Cal., H. E. Brown, Portland, Ore.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Joseph Foley; General Executive 
Board, Dan Skillen of San Francisco, Frank 
Welsh of Oakland, George Hessen of San Fran- 
cisco; Delegates, E. H. Hardy of Portland, Dan 
Skillen and C. Preston of San Francisco, Roy 
King of Stockton, Frank White of Oakland, El- 
mer Jenkins of Sacramento, William Wurth of 
Fresno, Frank Webb and Harry Kahn of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. William Byers was admitted as a fra- 
ternal delegate. Fresno local is credited with 
being the first local of the craft getting the 
eight-hour day and receiving $4 and $4.50 per 
day. 

The following employers have accepted the 
compensation provisions of the employers’ lia- 
bility act during the past week: W. H. Minard, 
O. C. Guenzel, Jas. H. Cobbledick, F. H. Whip- 
ple Machinery Co., Hotchkiss & Crane, G. C. 
Hepburn, M. Fisher, W. H. Blake, P. N. Kuss 
& Co., Charles Godin, A. Quandt, Winton Motor 
Carriage Co. F. T. Kennedy, Silva Bingtholdt 
Co., J. A. Hill and Rainey & Phillips. 

Ten thousand Canadian Pacific railroad shop 
employees covering the eastern division, are to 
receive a ten per cent increase in wages next 
Monday. The men affected by the changes which 
will go into force on Monday and remain effec- 
tive for one year are machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, brass buffers, plumbers, 
general car builders and car men employed in 
the running department, etc., in the shops from 
Port Arthur to St. John, N. B. 

The union printers of the United States pay 
old-age pensions to 1089 members, at the rate of 


workers, 


$5 per week. Among the pensioners are six 
women. The Typographical Union, the circu- 
lar asserts, is probably the only trade union that 
has women on the old-age pension roll.— ‘The 
Outlook.” 

The officers of the Chicago Federation of 


Labor and members of its executive and legisla- 
tive committees have been summoned to appear 
before the bar of the House of the Illinois Leg- 
islature to answer charges in a 
adopted by the Chicago Federation attacking 
Speaker McKinley and other members of the 
House for the defeat of the initiative and refer- 
endum resolution. 


resolution 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth 
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STORE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
825 MARHET STREET, °'SSSiT Fn STR ema STREET 
SAN _ FRANCISCO'S UNION SHOE STORE - 


UNION-STAMPED SHOES 


THAT UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


Special Offerings in the Best of Foot-wear—Sold at 
prices that mean a saving to you of from 50c to 
$1.50 on each pair purchased. 


Tan Calf Button Shoes, Hi-Toe Shape, Sewed 
Soles—Military Heels............................0005. $2.50 


Patent Colt Lace Shoes—Newest Styles......... $3.00 


Tan Russia and Patent Colt Oxfords—AlIl the 
New Shapes and Patterns................. $2.50 to $4.00 


Hand Welt Button and Lace Shoes—All leath- 
ers—Extra High Grade—Every Shape and 
RARE REL EW ns POU ceria ee ENA ry 2 $4.00 to $5.00 


Personal and Local 


Delegate Theodore Johnson of the Waiters’ 
Union called attention of the Labor Council last 
Friday night to the fact that bids are being called 
for by the Department of Labor for a restaurant 
at the immigration station on Angel Island, and 
moved that the secretary wire William Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, to see to it that the speci- 
fications include a provision for an eight-hour 
day and union conditions for men to be employed 
in the premises. 

The United Labor Club of San Jose will 
tender a reception and banquet this evening to 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary-treasurer of the 
State Federation of Labor; State Senator Frank 
Benson and Assemblyman Daniel R. Hayes, in the 
Labor Temple. The Santa Clara Building Trades 
Council was invited to take part and its officers 
and delegates will attend in a body. Plates for | 


A. S. Less, Karl Dietisch, F. K. Moore, C. H. 
King (secretary), William Stross, William Fabris, 
P. H. Sapiro, A. J. Giacomini (chairman), E. G. 
Williams. 


E. Flore, president of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartend- 
ers’ International League, who was in this city 
a few weeks ago, visiting locals affiliated with the 
international body, is again at headquarters in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ina letter he says that he found 
all locals visited on the Pacific Coast in a healthy 
condition, both numerically and financially. 

M. E. Decker, secretary of the Joint Council 
of Teamsters and the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Un- 
ion, left for the East Thursday for a vacation of 
three weeks. 


Nomination for officers of Laundry Workers’ 


500 will be laid at the banquet. This is to be Union for the ensuing term are as follows: 
in appreciation of what the guests of honor did | President, D. J. Gorman and M. A. Peterson; 
for labor during the recent session of the Legis- | vice-president, Mrs. Mary Carson; secretary, 


| Kitty Deery; assistant secretary, Annie Brown; 
treasurer, Charles Child; business agent, Charles 
Hawley and Pat Kane; sergeant-at-arms, George 
Macklin and John Robertson; trustee, Joseph A. 
Adams; auditing committee, William Connelly 


lature. 


The Western Federation of Miners made ap- 
plication last Friday night to the San Francisco 
Labor Council for affiliation in one letter and in 
another letter announced their claim to jurisdic- 


; and Harry Korts; executive committee, Fred 
tion over all tunnel work. The Matter Wasi te | Grahame, Emma O’Keefe, Harry Korts, Nellie 
ferred to the executive committee. Victor, George McGrath, Mrs. Walden, John 


Trade unionists who wear overalls at their 
work are advised to consult the advertisement 
dealing with that question on page 4. It looks 
very much like a bargain announcement in union 
label overalls. 


O’Keefe, John Robertson and Harry Morrison; 
law and legislative committee, Charles Child, 
Kitty Deery, Charles Hawley and Mrs. Mary 
Carson; delegates to the Labor Council, Mrs. 
Walden, Emma O’Keefe, George McGrath, Fred 
Grahame, Mrs. Garrett, Nellie Victor, M. A. 
Peterson, Mrs. Carson, Charles Child and Carrie 
Parmer; international officers—general secretary- 
treasurer, Charles F. Bailey, Troy, N. Y., and 
Harry Morrison, San Francisco; general trustee, 
Charles Hawley, San Francisco, and Charles 
Child, San Francisco; delegates to the Anti-Jap 
Laundry [eague, Mrs. Carson, Minnie Heinrich, 
Charles Child, Mrs. Garrett, Earl Young, M. A. 


The dance to be given in Rice Institute, Seven- 
teenth street and San Pablo avenue Oakland, on 
the evening of Thursday, June 12th, should be 
largely attended by trade unionists and_ their 
friends from this side of.the bay, as the proceeds 
are to be devoted to maintaining the pickets in 
the shop federation strike against the Southern 
Pacific. All who can should attend. 

The arrangements committee of Local Union 


No. 6 of the Musicians is busy these days with | Peterson, Harry Morrison, William Connelly, 
matters relating to the picnic to be held at Shell | Jack Lynch, Fred Grahame, Robert Loosli and 


Mound Park on Thursday, July 17th. The mem- 
bers of the committee are: Sam Oppenheimer, 


Mrs. Walden. 
day, June 16th. 


The election will be held on Mon- 


POST OFFICE CLERKS’ PICNIC. 

The sixth annual outing and picnic of the San 
I'rancisco Post Office Clerks’ Union is scheduled 
for next Sunday, June 8, at East Shore Park, 
near Richmond. As the postal employees are 
deservedly popular with a large following, which 
yearly grows larger, arrangements are under way 
to provide entertainment for an immense throng. 

A varied program of athletic events, to in- 
clude swimming and running races, baseball and 
field games, has been prepared. Those not ath- 
letically inclined will find recreation in the prize 
dancing contests, the band concert or literary ex- 
ercises. 

The following clerks will serve on the commit- 
tees: 

Arrangement—T. C. O'Leary, chairman; E. J. 
Archer, W. N. Barrett, J. A. Burns, C. A. Dono- 
van, T. F. Flaherty, C. W. Kinrade, F. W. Lane, 
E. J. Roethe, D. C. Slattery and G. M. Torre. 

Floor—F. A. Haas, floor manager; H. A. Lane 
and J. B. Muller, assistants; J. J. Hodnett, G. W. 
lieger, WW. L. Doyle, F. C. Cuthbertson, H. T. 
Huling, F. IX. King, M. W. Pierce, A. M. McGee, 
I, T. Lyttle, H. K. Kreig, F. W. Spencer, E. J. 
Strohmeier, R. H. Robertson, W. IE. Turner and 
F. McDonald. 

Reception—P. M. Shoaf, chairman; J. L. Bell, 
J. L. Bertram, G. H. Bohm, M. S. Cohn, J. W. 
Brison, F. B. Delcarlo, J. I. Driscoll, R. E. Cof- 
fey, J. EK. Foley, C. T. Luhrs, R. D. Poggetto, W. 
W. Hughes, H. L. Berkhout, A. C. Raymond and 
J. W. O'Neil. 

Tombola—J. P. Whitney, chairman; D. D. 
Claussen, H. J. Bradley, F. W. Lane, B. E. Pease, 
N. Kornfield, P. Seebeck, G. M. Rutherford, J. 
L. Madden and Wm. Mayer. 

Games—T. F. Hardy, chairman; O. Campbell, 
J. M. Harvey, W. F. Donovan, V. Bertucci, J. 
M. O’Shaughnessy, R. C. Stahle, C. N. Brown, 
J. H. Coleman and J. J. McNaughton. 


ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum announces for next week Cecilia 
Loftus, the inimitable mimic, to head the bill. 
Miss Loftus will include in her repertoire some 
old favorites and many new ones. Bob Matthews 
and Al Shayne will appear in the tabloid fantasy, 
“A Night on The Bowery.” Matthews realistical- 
ly impersonates a drug fiend and Shayne is par- 
ticularly happy as a typical Eastside Hebrew. 
Harry De Coe, who also comes next week, is 
styled “The Man with Tables and Chairs,” from 
the fact that it is when perched on these articles 
of furniture that he accomplishes his most amaz- 
ing stunts. Irene Bercseny, a beautiful Hun- 
garian girl known to the stage as “The Hun- 
garian Gypsy Queen,” will make her first appear- 
ance in this city. She is a Cymbal Virtuoso. 
Little is known of this instrument in this coun- 
try but in Hungary it is very popular. “The 
Hungarian Gypsy Queen” is assisted by the violin 
soloist Yoska. The Five Hursleys, two men and 
three women will give a novel and marvelous 
acrobatic exhibition. There will be a new pro- 
gram of Edison Talking Moving Pictures. Next 
week will conclude the engagements of Arthur 
Hoops, Bogert and Nelson, and Madame Olga 
Petrova. 


= —> 
Judge—Now, I don't expect to see you here 
again, Rufus. 
Rufus—Not see me here again, Judge? Why, 
yo’ all ain't a-goin’ to resign yo’ job, is you, 
Judge?—“Tit-Bits.” 


Smoke ‘‘Royal’”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


